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PACIFIC AFFAIRS 


JUNE Hono.u.v, Hawalr 1928 


THE CONFERENCE METHOD IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Havana and Honolulu 


By Ray LyMAN WILBUR 
President of Stanford University 


Dr. Wilbur was requested by President Coolidge of the United States of America 
to attend the Pan-American Conference held during January and February of this 
year in Havana, Cuba. After having presided over two consecutive conferences of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations in Honolulu, Dr. Wilbur was in an excellent posi- 
tion to evaluate the methods of the two types of conference, and has drawn a few 
conclusions for readers of Pacific Affairs. 


One of the outstanding features of international relations today is the 
development of the conference method. This method of sending delegates 
or members to international congresses (particularly of a scientific or educa- 
tional character) has been going on for years. We have recently had the 
third meeting of the Pacific Science Congress in Tokyo. These congresses 
have been of great value in the furthering of mutual acquaintance and in the 
spread of information from one country to the other. 

In recent years the League of Nations has developed a special technique 
in conferences for the settlement of the many difficult problems in which 
various nations were involved following the Great War. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations has held two meetings of its-unofficial 
membership to discuss the tangled political and social problems of the Pacific 
countries. 

At Havana there has been held recently the Sixth Conference of the 
American States, attended by official delegates who, acting as diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of their respective countries, agreed upon a large number of 
important issues. Out of these meetings there has come a larger understand- 
ing in each country of the problems of the other countries. 

While we might say that the League of Nations is engaged in repair work 
of all sorts following a great war, it is quite clear that in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and at the Havana Conference we had definite procedures to 
promote understanding and to prevent disputes and war. 

The Havana Conference differs from that in Honolulu in that it lasted 
longer and was strictly official in its make-up. Its agenda had been prepared 
by the Santiago Conference preceding it and by the Board of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, made up of the representatives of the various Central and South 
American countries in Washington. At this Conference about a dozen con- 
ventions were agreed upon and some eighty resolutions passed covering a very 
wide range of subjects. Perhaps the most important of all was the stand 
taken in favor of some plan of arbitration and an agreement to hold a sub- 
sequent meeting in the city of Washington to work out the details of this 
plan. Aggressive war was condemned, inter-American intellectual coopera- 
tion planned for, a code of private international law accepted by most of the 
countries, an attempt made to codify public international law, a treaty guaran- 
teeing equal opportunities to aircraft of all nations drafted, better sanitary 
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codes accepted and the Pan-American Union put on a firmer basis of organi- 
zation. The Conference’s primary purpose was the prevention of difficulties 
and the promotion of understanding and of trade. 

The power of the Havana Conference rested in a plenary session, which 
delegates of all countries attended, but in which each country had but a 
single vote. The work of the Conference was done by commissions on which 
representatives of all countries were placed and by a committee on initiatives, 
made up of the Chairmen of the national delegations, dealing with new sub- 
jects not already planned for in the agenda. 

The commissions covered such subjects as: 

The organization of the Pan-American Union. 
Codification of public international law. 
Codification of private international law. 
Problems of communications. 

Intellectual cooperation. 

Economic problems. 

Social problems. 

Reports on treaties, conventions and resolutions. 

The delegates had been chosen for their knowledge of the various 
subjects. They also had certain powers given them by the governments 
so that with this set-up it was possible within the six weeks’ session to 
take action upon a large amount of business. 

The Havana Conference differs from that of Honolulu not only in its 
official character, but in the necessity of coming to conclusions. In the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations the members are in no official government positions, 
discussion is freer and, since no resolutions are passed, the experts and others 
tend to become more objective in their methods than was true at the Havana 
Conference. 

In general, it seems to me that we can say that the conference method 
depends upon: 

1. Personnel 

2. Preparation of the delegates or members 

3. Powers of the conference 

4. Publicity 

5. Projects; 
that the objects of the conference are: 

1. Prevention 

2. Progress 
and that the principal obstacles to the success of the conference method are: 

1. Prejudice 

2. Prior views 

3. Political pressure 

4. Poor chairman 

5. Poor publicity. 

It is not necessary for those who have had experience to review these 
various topics, since they are self-explanatory. 

In the Havana Conference, as at Honolulu, the question of holding meet- 
ings open to the press and the public came up for discussion. It was decided 
at Havana that the plenary session and commissions should hold open meet- 
ings, but that the sub-committees would confer privately. This action fol- 
lowed a definite vote in which the majority stood for the open conference. 
On the whole the attitude of the press was helpful and wholesome. Some of 
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the best trained men in South America, North America and Europe had 
been assigned by the various newspapers and press services to report the 
proceedings. It became quite clear in some of the more active discussions 
that open diplomacy has weaknesses as great as those of secret diplomacy. 
In the discussions of the more difficult subjects it was evident that some of 
the speakers were talking to the public at home through the press. It was 
obvious also that each speaker had to think in terms of his government posi- 
tion and of the press of Havana, the press at home and the press in other 
countries in making public statements. It is also significant that on some 
occasions when the delegates who had responsibility and information remained 
silent when certain speeches were made, the galleries applauded vigorously. 
If in the long run facts control, and it seems likely that they do so, then a 
careful study of the relationships of publicity to international conferences 
is important. Certainly a long preparation of the public mind in the different 
countries is requisite to an understanding of the proceedings of such con- 
ferences. 

The meeting in Havana brought out the fact that there developed about 
the conference what was called a Pan-American spirit. The fact that dele- 
gates became acquainted not only with each other, but with the problems 
and the points of view of others seemed to have much to do with this whole- 
some reaction. The conference method, when it is seeking to prevent trou- 
ble and promote understanding, leads to harmonious action and feeling. The 
endeavor of such a conference is to get together rather than to stay apart. 

My experience at the two meetings in Honolulu and now at the Havana 
Conference convinces me that we have in the conference method one of the 
most hopeful procedures in the development of international understanding. 
As far as I know no one has proposed a better way. I come back from 
Havana with more confidence than ever before in the methods of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations and in the possibility of making this Institute of 
unique and lasting service to the peoples of the Pacific. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Editor’s Note: The following research report, submitted to General Secretary 
J. Merle Davis by Research Secretary J. B. Condliffe on May 4 this year, is merely 
@ progress report intended to indicate the trend of the research program and 
methods of procedure, rather than to announce results. The Research Secretary 
welcomes criticisms and suggestions for the future development of the program 


here outlined. 
I. 


At the close of the Institute conference held at Honolulu in July, 1927, 
a report was prepared of the research discussions and decisions which arose 
from the conference. This report was embodied in your letter to Dr. Shot- 
well, which was at the same time forwarded to each member of the Pacific 
Council. Your letter was addressed to Dr. Shotwell in his capacity as chair- 
man of the International Research Committee of the Institute, with the 
request that he should present the projects outlined to the Social Science 
Research Council at its meeting at Hanover during August. The subsequent 
progress of these projects has been reported by Dr. Shotwell in the minutes 
of the American Research Committee dated November 14, 1927, (pages 
23-31) and February 25, 1928 (pages 34-41). The present position of these 
projects may be summarized as follows: 


{> 
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1. The Export of Capital from the United States. 


(a) This project grew out of a larger plan for the study of international 
transferences of capital as they affect the Pacific area. The original interna- 
tional project was deferred by the conference Research Committee for fur- 
ther consideration, but a definite detailed project for such a study in the 
United States was presented by Dr. Shotwell to the Social Science Research 
Council. This Council has had the subject under consideration for some 
months and has recently appointed a sub-committee of experts to reshape the 
project. This sub-committee was to report to the Advisory Committee on 
International Relations at its meeting on the second of April, but I have 
as yet had no information concerning its recommendations. As far as the 
United States is concerned the project is under way. 

(b) Editor’s note: This section dealt with certain proposals which are 
now in abeyance. 

(c) I understand that you discussed the matter of foreign investments 
in China with the British Group, and that Professor T. E. Gregory of the 
University of London is willing to cooperate by preparing a preliminary 
paper for the next conference, concerning the investment of foreign capital 
in China. This would deal with the sources and methods of such investment 
and prepare the way for a fuller study in collaboration with the Chinese 
Council. 

(d) While I was in Japan I raised the matter with Mr. Inouye and the 
Japanese Research Committee. Mr. Inouye is himself one of the leading 
authorities in this field. It was his opinion that the information is readily 
accessible in Japan and could be made available. The initiative therefore 
rests with the Japanese Research Committee. 

(e) I have had some correspondence also with Mr. R. H. Coats, the Do- 
minion Statistician of Canada. The matter was brought to the attention of 
Mr, Coats by Mr. Henry T. Ross, Secretary of the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, who was a member of the Canadian group at our conference. From 
Mr. Coats’ letters to me I understand that there is a considerable amount of 
information available in Canada which might readily be used. 

(f) I propose to take up this project also with the Australian and New 
Zealand Councils and shall be prepared to discuss a definite project to be 
undertaken in these two countries which, for this purpose, may be treated 
together. I am familiar with the information available in New Zealand and 
am confident that at least a preliminary study could be made before the next 
conference if funds were available. 

I am regarding it as one of the main objects of my visit to the United 
States to try to bring the various projects mentioned above into practical 
form. After consultation with the committee of experts appointed by the 
Social Science Research Council in America, it should’ be possible to devise 
lines of investigation which can with proper modification be carried out in 
each of the countries concerned. I shall then take up with the British, Cana- 
dian, Japanese, Chinese, Australian and New Zealand groups the question 
of getting the investigation made in their countries. 

2. Land Utilization in Eastern Asia, etc. 

This project was referred back to the Research Committee of the Institute 
by the Social Science Research Council for elaboration. Dr. O. E. Baker, 


Economic Analyst of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who initiated the 
project at the conference, was asked by Dr. Shotwell to undertake this elabo- 
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ration. His revised scheme appears in the minutes of the American Research 
Committee, pages 37-41. 

As a result of my visit to China and Japan I submitted also a request 
“iar the University of Nanking for assistance in undertaking such a project 
in China. 

I am expecting to discuss both of these suggestions with Dr. Shotwell and 
Dr, Baker and to reach some decision concerning them within the next few 
weeks. 

At the request of the Japanese Research Committee I recommended to 
you that a grant of $3,250 for each of the two years, 1928-29, should be 
made to Professor S$. Nasu, of the College of Agriculture, Tokyo Imperial 
University, for undertaking a preliminary study along these lines in Japan. 
The authorization of this grant was, I understand, cabled by you to the Japa- 
nese Council on April 18, 1928. 

3. The Trend of Population in Eastern Asia, etc. 

This project is still under consideration by the Council’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Population under the presidency of Professor Wilcox. Dr. Shot- 
well has been informed by the Social Science Research Council that funds 
have been made available for preliminary investigations of this project. 

4. The Trend of Consumption of Agricultural Products in Eastern Asia. 

This project was approved and placed under the direction of the Food 
Research Institute of Leland Stanford University. A sum of $7,500 was 
provided for the first year’s work. Dr. Alsberg, Director of the Food Re- 
search Institute, has asked for suggestions from the Chinese and Japanese 
Research Councils concerning investigators in those countries who might be 
employed in the project. I have submitted the names of possible nominees 
to Dr. Alsberg and hope to discuss the matter with him as I pass through 
Palo Alto on my way to New York. 

5. Economic and Social Effects of the Development of the Pacific Tropics as 
Sources of Vegetable Oils. 

This project was referred by the Social Science Research Council to its 
committee on Social and Economic Research in Agriculture and is still under 


consideration. 
6. Trend of Pacific Agriculture from Subsistence Farming to Cash Crop 


Farming. 

This project was approved and placed under the direction of the Food 
Research Institute at Leland Stanford University. A sum of $7,500 was 
provided for the first year’s work. Dr. Alsberg has taken the same steps in 


regard to it as in regard to project No. 4 above. 
7. Village Handicraft Industries in Two Village Areas of North China. 


This project was originally suggested by Dr. Paul Monroe, Director of 
the International Institute of Columbia University, New York, and a mem- 
ber also of the governing body of the China Foundation, Peking. No action 
was taken upon it by the Social Science Research Council. Dr. Monroe’s 
original suggestion was that the investigation should be undertaken through 
the social Research Department of the China Foundation. I discussed the 
idea with Dr. Y. T. Tsur, Director of the China Foundation, and Mr. L. K. 
Tao, Secretary of the Social Research Department, and also with Professors 
J. B. Taylor, of Yenching; Chen Ta, of Tsinghua, and Franklin L. Ho of 
Nankai University, all of whom have done some work in the field. The 
Social Research Department of the Foundation is at present at a critical stage, 
and Mr. Tao is leaving in March to take up another appointment. I have no 
recommendations ty make in the meantime. 
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I am, however, attaching to this report a letter from Professor Ho asking 
for the support of the Institute in an application fcr assistance which he is 
making to the Commonwealth Fund: I recommend that you should send 
an official letter to the Commonwealth Fund supporting this request and 
intimating that I shall be in New York shortly and will be glad to add any 
information that I can give the Fund concerning Professor Ho’s work, which 
seems to be on very sound lines and worthy of the support for which he asks. 

8. The Pacific as a Geographical Entity. 

No action was taken by the Social Science Research Council upon this 
project. The American Research Committee, however, at its meeting Novem- 
ber 14 (page 27), decided to negotiate with Professor Mears for a smaller 
study of foreign and domestic shipping in the Pacific. The project as it 
stands at present consists of a study of shipping from the Pacific coast ports 
of North America. The American Council has invited the cooperation of 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs in this project. 

Professor Hinton has also brought to my notice a thesis written on 
Pacific shipping by Mr. Hong Sling of the University of Hong-Kong. This 
thesis received favorable comment from the external examiner, Professor 
Dudley Stamp of the University of London, and Mr. Hong Sling is now re- 
vising and reducing it with a view to publication. 

9. Sociological Study of a Typical Chinese City of the Interior. 

This project was asked for by sociologists who attended the conference. 
As a result of my visit to China, however, I believe that the project should be 
stated rather as a “Survey of a Typical Rural Area” such as a hsien with 
its central town, smaller market town and surrounding villages. This is the 
real unit of organization in China. Such a survey is being made in Ting 
Hsien near Paotingfu in Chihli by the workers in the Mass Education Move- 
ment. It is under the general direction of Mr. Y. C. J. Yen and the field 
direction of Dr. Feng Rui. Dr. Feng is a graduate of Nanking, a Ph. D. of 
Cornell and has worked also in the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The results of the survey are being sent for analysis and descrip- 
tion to Mr. Sidney Gamble in New York. Mr. Gamble is the author of 
“Peking, a Social Survey.” From conversations I had with Dr. Feng I 
believe that he is collecting very valuable material and I recommend there- 
fore that we should await the results of this survey and be ready, if needed, 
to cooperate with it, rather than begin a new project. 

10. The Government of Shanghai Municipal Areas. 

This project as developed at the conference consisted of an historical 
and descriptive treatment of the governmental problems presented by the six 
municipalities at Shanghai. I am now informed by the secretary of the 
Chinese Council that he has arranged for Mr. C. L. Hsia to prepare such a 
monograph for the next conference. Mr. Hsia is the author of “Studies in 
Chinese Diplomatic History.” 

II. 
The conference research committee left the following projects in my 


hands for further investigation. 
1. Investigation of the Navigation Problem on the Upper Yangtze River. 


I recommend that this be left in the hands of the China Council for con- 


sideration as the next conference approaches. 
: 2. Comparative Sociological Studies of Shanghai and Osaka. 


-I discussed this suggestion with the Chinese and Japanese councils. In 
the case of Shanghai no sociological investigation is possible until certain 
statistical and economic information is available. Mr. D. K. Lieu, chief of 
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the Investigation Department of the Chinese Government Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Information, is prepared to take up such a statistical investigation if 
financial assistance could be arranged. The detailed project which Mr. Lieu 
has drawn up is attached to this report as Appendix “D.” I recommend that 


it be forwarded to Dr. Shotwell for executive action. 
3. The Economic Position of Japan. 


The suggestion has been made that the Institute of Economics at Wash- 
ington, D. C., should be asked to include a study of Japan in its well-known 
series of studies of international trade and finance. I took this matter up 
with the Japanese Council and at their request conveyed a definite invita- 
tion to Dr. Moulton to undertake such a study. I hope to discuss methods 
of cooperation between Dr. Moulton and the Japanese Research Committee 
of the Institute during my forthcoming visit to Washington. 

4. Distribution of the Trade of Hong-Kong. 

This was remitted to me for consultation with Professor Hinton, who 
has now arranged for such a study to be made by Mr. Hong Sling as a piece 
of post graduate work, under the direction of Professor Hinton at the Uni- 


versity of Hong-Kong. 
5. The Extent of Foreign Investment in China. 


This is dealt with in Paragraph I-l-c above. 
6. The Economic and Political Position in Manchuria. 


I understand that by cable on April 18 you confirmed the following ten- 
tative arrangements, which I had discussed with the Japanese and Chinese 
Councils. 

(a) Professor Shushi Hsu, of the Yenching University, to be granted 
$500 in each of the years 1928 and 1929, to e::able him to visit various centres 
such as Harbin, Mukden, Dairen and Urga in his 1928 vacation, and Japan 
in his 1929 vacation, in order to prepare a study of the recent diplomatic 
situation of Manchuria and Mongolia. Dr. Hsu is the author of “China 
and Her Political Entity” and will continue and extend this study, using 
Chinese, Japanese and Russian documents. 

(b) Dr. Chang Po-ling, president of Nankai University, Tientsin, to be 
granted $2000 in each of the years 1928 and 1929, for the appointment of a 
research professor who will act with the Nankai Committee on Manchurian 
studies in Srder to prepare material concerning the sociological and economic 
aspects of the Manchurian problem, with special reference to the immigration 
which has increased so rapidly in the last year or two. 

(c) A sum of $500 to be placed at the disposal of the Chinese National 
Council for the translation of documents necessary for these studies. 

(d) The Japanese Council to be informed that a sum of $500 in each of 
the years 1928 and 1929 is available to meet the expenses of Professor Roy- 
ama if he is available to make a study of the diplomatic situation parallel 
with that of Professor Hsu. 

The Japanese Council is also considering the collection and preparation 
of material relating to economic developments in Manchuria. 

In addition to these decisions already taken, I am recommending the 
preparation of a data paper by Professor C. Walter Young, of Minnesota, 
who is at present pursuing his studies at Leyden University. This recommen- 
dation is included in the memorandum on data papers which should be read 
with this research report. 

7. During the conference, Professor Hinton forwarded a letter to Dr. 
Shotwell dealing with the possibilities of student and teacher interchange be- 
tween various universities interested in Pacific questions. Dr. Shotwell and 
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Professor Hinton have been handling this suggestion with the result that the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute is making a survey of institutions dealing with 
Chinese studies in Europe, America and China. 

8. Sociological Study of the Maoris of New Zealand. 

I have been in correspondence with Dr. D. B. Copland, the representa- 
tive in Australia and New Zealand, of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial, concerning the possibility of recommending Mr. F. M. Keesing, M. A., 
for a fellowship in order to undertake further study of this subject. In the 
meantime the Maori Purposes Fund has decided to publish Mr. Keesing’s 
thesis on “The Changing Maori.” This step has been taken on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Apirana Ngata, the leading Maori scholar and statesman 
in New Zealand. 

9. Amateur Radio as a Means of International Communication. 

I submitted this project to Dr. Shotwell in the hope that advantage might 
be taken of the presence of Mr. J. E. Strachan, M. A., B. Sc., in the United 
States, but owing to the change in Mr. Strachan’s plans it was not possible 
to have the subject discussed. I am making a recommendation on this point 
in my accompanying memorandum on data papers. 

III. 

During my visit to Japan and China I discussed research projects that 
might be undertaken in those countries, leaving the national councils to for- 
mulate definite projects and recommend ways of carrying them out. In addi- 
tion to projects already mentioned, the following definite recommendations 
have come forward which I would ask you to pass on to Dr. Shotwell for 
executive action where needed. 

1. The University of Nanking through the Chinese Council asks for a 
grant of $1800 in order to publish the statistical results of a detailed survey 
of 2866 farms in different parts of China. 

The Chinese Council has also been authorized by your cable to request 
the University of Nanking to employ statistical calculators at a cost not 
exceeding $500 in order to make some recalculations which I suggested. 
Both this sum and the cost of publication are legitimate charges upon the 
Land Utilization Project which is being presented to the Social Science 
Research Council. I recommend therefore that Dr. Shotwell be asked to 
obtain the sum of $2300 ($1800 of which is needed for publishing this study, 
the remaining $500 to reimburse your fund from which you advanced the 
sum of $500 necessary for recalculating the data). 

2. I attach as Appendix “F” a letter from the University of Nanking 
regarding fellowships for certain junior lecturers in the College of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of that University. I recommend that this letter be for- 
warded to Dr. Shotwell with your favorable recommendation. 

3. I attach Appendix “G,” a request from Professor George B. Cressey, 
of Shanghai College, for the sum of $1600 to continue investigations during 
1928 and 1929 on the geography of China. I have the preliminary mimeo- 
graphed copy of a book entitled “The Geography of China,” which I pro- 
pose to hand to Dr. Shotwell in support of this application. Professor 
Cressey needs the services of draftsmen for map making and of a secre- 
tary stenographer for a few months and also a small sum for traveling 
expenses. There is no adequate scientific treatment of this subject and Pro- 
fessor Cressey has been collecting material for many years. I recommend 
that Dr. Shotwell be asked to obtain the required sum to enable this project 
to be carried out. 
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4. The Chinese Council has forwarded a project for the eugenic study of 
population in China in connection with Shanghai College, Appendix “H.” 
The investigator proposed is Mr. Quentin Pan. Mr. Pan is an A. B. of Dart- 
mouth College and has also worked for rather more than a year in the Eugen- 
ics Record Office, Long Island, under Dr. C. B. Davenport and for a year 
in Columbia University under Drs. Morgan and Wilson. I consider that the 
study of the qualitative aspects of the population problem in China should 
proceed along with the study of the quantitative problem, but I do not feel 
competent to do more than recommend that this project as forwarded from 
the China Council should be investigated by Dr. Shotwell and myself in 
consultation with experts such as Dr. Davenport and Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington, of Yale University. 

5. You have already by cable authorized the grant of $1000 in each of 
the years 1928 and 1929 to Professor W. J. Hinton, of the University of 
Hong-Kong, for a preliminary investigation of the immigration and economic 
expansion from South China in the region from Indo-China through the 
Straits Settlements to Java. Professor Hinton is collecting documentary 
material this summer at London, Paris and The Hague, and will make a 
journey through the region to be studied in his next vacation. He will 
prepare a data paper on the subject for the next conference. 

6. You have already by cable authorized the grant of $600 requested by 
the Australian Council in order to facilitate publication of a symposium 
upon various aspects of the population problem in Australia. 

7. The China Council has recently published a translation of “San Min 
Chu I: The Three Principles of the People,” by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. This 
volume has been translated by Mr. F. W. Price of Hangchow College and 
edited with an introduction by Mr. L. T. Chen, secretary of the China 
Council. It has been published by the China Council through the Commercial 
Press of Shanghai and several thousand copies have already been sold. 


IV. 

Shortly after the conference last year President Wilbur, acting as chairman 
of the Pacific Council, appointed Dr. J. T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, 
chairman of the International Research Committee of the Institute. Other 
members of this committee have since been appointed as follows: Japan, 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe (Imperial University, Tokyo); China, Mr. D. K. Lieu 
(Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Information) ; Canada, Professor 
Norman MacKenzie (University of Toronto). Nominations from the other 
National Councils have yet to be made. I take it that this matter of organi- 
zation and also the summoning of the Committee to meet either before or at 
the same time as the next general conference is in your hands. 


Research Committees have been organized and are actively at work under 
the general direction of the National Councils in Australia, Japan and the 
United States. In China the National Council has not organized a separate 
research committee, but has added several academic experts to its executive 
committee. In addition to the projects already mentioned, I know of the 
following projects which are under consideration in China. 

1. A request for assistance in establishing a research library in Shanghai. 

2. The marketing of agricultural products. 

3. Industrial welfare in modern Chinese factories. 

4. Russian influence in China since the Soviet Revolution. 

5. A philological study of Chinese written characters. 
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The Japanese research committee also has several projects under con- 
sideration, but at the date of writing I have not received any definite report 
concerning them. 

V. 


The research work of such a body as the Institute of Pacific Relations 
can only get under way slowly and it is difficult within a brief period to do 
more than point to contacts made and suggestions which are in process of 
development. The above report will indicate the policy which is being adopted 
in harmony with the constitution and policies laid down by the Pacific Council. 
The main elements in that policy as far as research is concerned are that 
initiative must come in every case through the National Council concerned 
and that both the central staff and the National Councils shall work through 
other bodies rather than attempt to build up a large programme of research 
activities within the Institute itself. The Institute, therefore, both in its 
central activities and through its National Councils, acts mainly in a liaison 


capacity. Its limited funds do not permit of any other process than the - 


endeavor to make connections and facilitate cooperation, financial and other, 
between those who are interested in Pacific problems. The ultimate result 
of its efforts will be a general stimulation of research into these problems 
rather than the publication of works which can be directly published by and 
credited to the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


GENEVA THROUGH PACIFIC EYES 
By J. Merie Davis 


This is the second of a series of articles by the General Secretary of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, dealing with various phases of his seven months’ 
tour of Europe and America. The first, on Institute relationships, appeared in 
the May issue. 


At Geneva you meet Europe in miniature—a microcosm of the Old World. 
The New World is also represented and Asia is there, but with significant 
exceptions. However, save for Russia, the nations of Europe are solidly at 
Geneva, presenting through their representatives an incomparable opportu- 
nity for studying European politics, absorbing the European point of view 
and observing European technique in international relations. 

Life at Geneva is continuous drama. Some of the ablest men of Europe 
make up the cast and such thrilling topics as security, disarmament, trade, 
finance and rights of minorities form the theme. The League secretariat 
provides the stage management, writes the lines, grooms the actors and rings 
up the curtain. The World is the audience. If the preparations are thor- 
oughly made the chances are for a successful performance, but the hazards 
jie in the uncertainty of whether the cast will follow its lines, introduce some 
unrehearsed scenes, or spring an entirely new performance on the audience. 

The Preparatory Security and Disarmament Conference opened the day 
we arrived in Geneva. The presence of a Russian delegation and its shock- 
ing proposal to effect complete and immediate disarmament formed the chief 
hazard of this particular drama and furnished the major topic of news for 
the papers of Europe until December 6th when the quarterly session of the 
League Council opened. Mr. H. R. Cummings kindly provided me with a 
permanent guest ticket of admittance to these sessions and I spent a part of 
four days listening to the discussions and observing the technique of opera- 
tion and general arrangements. 
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The conference, held in the picturesque “Glass Room” overlooking the 
lake, seemed to run of itself with the machinery out of sight. There was a 
chairman, but except for opening and closing the sessions he was almost 
invisible. The official interpreter was the most noticeable figure and had the 
floor much of the time. The arrangements for distribution of papers, steno- 
graphic service, etc., were admirable. About twenty-five men sat at the coun- 
cil table in a double “L,” arrangement. Briand, Stresemann and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain were there, silent the greater part of the time, but letting nothing 
escape their notice. Sir Eric Drummond sat at the chairman’s left. 


I had the good fortune to watch the League Council handle a situation 
loaded with the potentialities of a European war. 

The prime minister of Lithuania, Valdemaras, presented most serious 
charges against Poland at the Council table, which were as seriously refuted 
by the Polish foreign minister, Zaleski. Nothing could exceed the earnest- 
ness nor the frankness with which these high officials addressed each 
other. Each spoke in his own language and was interpreted into French 
and English and each supported his charges with masses of documentary 
evidence. The Council listened to the debate for two days and a commit- 
tee was appointed to outline a plan of possible adjustment, a plan that was 
eventually accepted by both parties to the quarrel. At intervals represen- 
tatives of the Great Powers asked questions of the principals or made 
brief statements concerning special aspects of the situation between Poland 
and Lithuania closely related to the interests of their countries. 


Ten years ago the world was without machinery to handle a situation 
of this kind; Lithuania and Poland would have fought it out with the 
likelihood of setting all Europe ablaze, for Europe is so closely integrated, 
historically, economically, racially and politically that the localization of a 
conflict is virtually impossible. - 


Looked at purely from a negative point of view, as fire insurance, the 
League of Nations and its affiliated organizations is the best investment 
that Europe has ever made toward safeguarding its prosperity; i.e., com- 
pare the League’s annual budget of five million dollars with the cost of 
even a small war. 

But there is much more than negative value to impress one at the 
League. Steadily, year by year, fifty-four of the nations of the earth by 
corporate counsel and action are learning to work together for the com- 
mon good, are discovering the solidarity of their interests and are devising 
a technique for the advancement of these interests. Not only are the 
governments learning the value of the round-table method of adjustment 
and accommodation to one-another, but the public opinion of their respec- 
tive countries is becoming accustomed to this method, and to the League 
as the normal means for the settlement of national disputes. 


I was impressed with the way the League is championing the interests 
of the smaller nations—placing bankrupt nations on their feet, as in the 
case of Hungary, Austria and Greece; with the work of its mandates sec- 
tion, and with its effort to eradicate the sources of physical, moral and eco-— 
nomic disease, its recognition of the danger to the whole community from 
unsatisfactory conditions in any one part, its study of the traffic in women 
and children, and of the trade in narcotics, and its health and publicity 
service in those tropical regions from which the world’s worst diseases 
start. 
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In its mobilization of the experience and equipment of all the nations 
for the solution of the problems of any one; in its reliance upon accurate 
and exhaustive data as a basis of proposed remedial international legisla- 
tion; in its recognition of public opinion as a basic force in the support 
of the measures that it proposes, and the information service with which it 
addresses itself to that opinion; in the flood of publicity with which it 
lights up obscure and complicated issues between nations; and, finally, in 
the ultimate high tribunal of the international court at the The Hague to 
which its members have agreed to refer their legal difficulties, the League 
of Nations constitutes the most impressive demonstration of international 
corporate action that humanity has yet achieved. 

If the trend at Geneva is not yet toward a world government, it is point- 
ing the feasibility and value of a United States of Europe, for in addition 
to the activities enumerated above, such international questions as cus- 
toms regulations, the standardizing of passport control, the movements of 
emigrants, the counterfeiting of money, extradition of criminals, trans- 
European traffic and railway regulations, airways, interstate commerce 
control, international finance, exchange and banking laws are steadily com- 
ing within the sphere of action of the League, to be dealt with by interna- 
tional commissions of its own appointment. Europe is increasingly feeling 
the necessity of corporate action where corporate interests are involved 
and is entrusting such action to the League—action which is the preroga- 
tive, in the last instance, of federal government. 


The League and the Institute 


While certain aspects of the work at Geneva are strikingly similar to 
the plan of the Institute of Pacific Relations, as for example the funda- 
mental position of conference discussion, research and information service, 
the contrasts between the organizations are more impressive than the like- 
nesses. A basic difference, inherent in the genesis of the two projects, is 
that whereas at Geneva governments are in action, at Honolulu there cen- 
ters an unofficial federation of peoples voluntarily associated with one 
another. This principle is so fundamental, affecting every function and pro- 
gram of both groups, that it is not easy to compare them. It gives the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations not only a field of its own, but a program and a tech- 
nique of its own and also a membership and a type of leadership and a philos- 
ophy which are quite distinct from those at Geneva The League leaders were 
quick to recognize this distinction and to point out certain advantages which 
the unofficial character of the I P. R. enjoys on this account. 

Another important distinction between the League and the I. P. R. is 
the objective approach of the latter to its problems and programs, its 
divorce from propaganda and its freedom from the necessity of action in 
the light of the data which it discovers. On the other hand, the League is 
geared for action—responsible, official action, expressed in legislation, 
programs and mandates, and it is equipped with the machinery and author- 
ity to make such action effective and binding. The I. P. R., however, is 
primarily a fact-finding society and leaves to other organizations the task 
of formulating policies and championing programs based on their own 
interpretation of the facts which it uncovers. 

A third distinction is in organization and program. The work of the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Office is very highly 
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centralized at Geneva. Although branch offices exist in certain countries, 
the bulk of the League’s work is carried on at Geneva. This is particu- 
larly true of its statistical and research activities. The I. P. R., on the 
other hand, is organized on a de-centralized plan. Its program is essen- 
tially a cooperative program and for carrying it on it depends in very 
large measure upon its various member groups. The function of the head- 
quarter’s staff at Honolulu is primarily that of liaison and coordination— 
a clearing house for the work of the widely scattered groups. 

The strength of the League appears to consist in the degree with which 
it can enlist the backing of its respective government members. That of 
the I. P. R. depends upon the quality of the individuals composing its vari- 
ous national member groups and the willingness to participate in the activi- 
ties of the organization. 

League officials pointed out certain advantages inhering in the Insti- 
tute process, for example, that in their participation Institute members 
are not limited by instructions, that they may freely speak on any sub- 
ject, however delicate, that affects their racial and national interests. Fur- 
thermore, that the I. P. R. may attempt investigations of highly contro- 
versial matters and matters affecting the feelings and pride of its members 
and that real results of value may thus be secured that cannot be expected 
from government action. 

Four weeks at Geneva is scarcely more than an introduction to organi- 
zations of such size and wide ramifications as the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Office. It gave me, however, thanks to the many 
courtesies and invaluable assistance of League officials, a chance to look 
into the work of each division, to examine its program and technique, to 
observe the working of its machinery and to become acquainted with its 
personnel. I was particularly impressed with the volume of work that is 
turned out, the big programs that are planned, the thoroughness of prepa- 
ration for conferences, the mass of research and statistical activities and 
the processes by which the data thus compiled is gradually built up and 
transformed into international legislation. It is a vast and intricate proc- 
ess, brilliantly conceived and executed in a masterly fashion. 


The Power of Opinion 


The power of international opinion is finely illustrated in the work of 
the League and is a large factor in securing the adoption of legal conven- 
tions aimed at standardizing social and economic conditions in backward 
countries. I met a lawyer at Geneva commissioned by his government to 
study the draft of a labor convention which would involve radical changes 
in its labor system. His report will give his government time to intro- 
duce the proposed changes in its industrial system in advance of League 
action and thus escape its being classed with backward nations, in the par- 
ticular sphere dealt with by the proposed convention. 

I was impressed with the high average quality of the personnel of 
both League and International Labor Office and was interested to find so 
much fine idealism in government officials. Nearly every one with whom 
I talked revealed in one form or another his capitulation to the great 
ideals that are the driving force of both organizations. 

League officials spoke of the remoteness of the Pacific area and its 
great distance from Europe. They apparently felt somewhat out of touch 
with it as a political sphere. They professed considerable ignorance of the 
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problems and currents of events of the Pacific area. They spoke of the 
inadequate means of contact and communication and the lack of informa- 
tion from this area. They consider that the League is functioning rather 
inadequately in the Pacific and pointed out the fact that three of the great- 
est nations of that part of the world, Russia, China and the United States, 
are either entirely outside of the League or are taking a very small share 
in its activities. 

For these reasons the appearance of an international organization 
equipped for getting facts and having the purpose of securing better 
cooperation and understanding between the peoples of the Pacific has been 
of great interest to these European leaders. Some were inclined to see in 
it the tendency to regional international groupings based on geographic 
propinquity and community of interests. Others questioned whether it were 
not an attempt of the United States to draw the Pacific nations from the 
European center and establish a new type of league in the Far Eastern 
area. But I am convinced that a majority of the Geneva leaders under- 
stand the philosophy and purpose of the I. P. R. and see in it not a rival 
or a disturbing factor, but an ally in the task of cementing the relations of 
the nations. They welcome the appearance of the I. P. R. because it is so 
obviously a supplementary agency and because its principles and purpose 
equip it to do a different type of work from government agencies. 


The Pacific Center 


League officials pointed out the fact that some of the outstanding and 
baffling international problems center in the Pacific area, problems like 
the migration of peoples, food supply and population, and the various cul- 
tural and economic contacts between East and West—and because some of 
the principal nations concerned are outside of League participation, it can- 
not bring its efforts to bear very effectively in the adjustment of these 
problems. I was told that some of these problems call for a new approach 
and technique from any that the Old World has devised, and that it would 
probably be necessary for the New World, the Pacific World, to devise its 
own methods and machinery for handling the particular situations to which 
its rapid development has given rise. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is looked upon at Geneva somewhat 
as an illustration of this principle—a new device, born of new problems in 
a new world, to meet a situation which is to a certain extent outside of the 
experience and capacity of the old world to handle. 

The importance. of establishing the headquarters of the Institute upon 
neutral ground as contrasted with the distraction of interests in a great 
metropolis, together with the inevitable suspicion that would attach to the 
choice of a national capitol as an Institute site, was emphatically stressed. 

It was illuminating to find in conversation with the secretary-general 
of the League and the director-general of the International Labor Office 
that many of the difficulties that the Institute organization has met have 
been faced by the Geneva institutions, and that although the I. P. R. is so 
distinct in its non-official character it may learn much from the invaluable 
experience of these older international enterprises. Particularly is this true 
in regard to such questions as staff organization, international balance of 
personnel and emphasis of program, headquarters site, conference prepa- 
ration and information service. 
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Practical suggestions as to possible lines of collaboration in research 
were made by members of several of the League and Labor Office Sections, 
notably the Native Labor Section of the Labor Office, and the Mandates and 
Social and Humanitarian sections of the League. 


Variety in Research 


It is evident that the type of research and the approach to research of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations and the League differ in important 
respects. Much of the research at Geneva is being carried on to provide 
material on the basis of which international legislation may be framed and 
put into operation. Such legislation is aimed at correcting or bringing 
about a change in unsatisfactory economic, social or political conditions in 
various parts of the world. This inevitably exerts a certain amount of 
influence upon the point of view and technique of the researcher, since it 
is pretty certain in advance from what particular door the proposed legal 
convention will emerge. The I. P. R., on the other hand, approaches a 
problem objectively, without visualizing in advance the conclusions to 
which it will come or the use to which its research findings will be placed. 
Its motive for research is not to study a given situation because it is bad 
or unsatisfactory and needs to be set right, but because the situation is fun- 
damentally connected with the relations of peoples and its study may throw 
light on the problem of how they are going to get along with each other 
as neighbors in an international community. 

The researchers at Geneva are dependent to a large extent upon the 
cooperation of Governments and official and unofficial bureaus to provide 
regular and accurate reports and data on the subjects under study. They 
are dependent upon the integrity and thoroughness of these reports and 
have devised elaborate schemes for checking on their authenticity. Except 
in rare instances the League does not initiate primary research into given 
situations in the various countries, but makes its findings and comes to its 
conclusions upon the basis of the exhaustive materials with which it is sup- 
plied. The Institute of Pacific Relations is promoting original research 
and primary field investigations in the countries which are cooperating 
in its work. It is using nationals of the countries primarily concerned in 
such research work and plans to exchange international researchers, with 
reference to problems that are being studied simultaneously in several 
countries at once, such as Land Utilization and the Effects of the Interna- 
tional Transfer of Capital. 

On the other hand the research and statistical work of the League and 
Labor Office constitutes a veritable gold mine for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations for this relieves it of the necessity of an elaborate and costly 
program of statistical compilations, work for which it is not equipped but 
which except for the existence of the League it would have to undertake 
in order to supplement the studies that constitute its primary field. 

Out of my European visit and particularly from the weeks spent at 
Geneva, certain policies and convictions have crystalized in regard to the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. These have come into clear focus as the 
infant Pacific project has been held up for scrutiny against the older civi- 
lization and experience of Europe. First, modification of Central Staff 
Organization. Second, maintenance of an International Balance in the 
Institute. Third, the vital importance of the two main Institute princi- 
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ples—separation from government and official relationships and mainte- 
nance of the objective and non-propaganda point of view and technique. 
Fourth, de-centralization of work—the farming out of all possible activities 
to the national member councils and other organizations. Fifth, the empha- 
sis on quality rather than quantity in the work of the Institute. Sixth, 
evidence of the world-wide ramifications and influence of the I. P. R. 
Seventh, uniqueness of the technique and spirit of the Institute and the 
necessity of guarding this against the tendency to standardize it and make 
it conform to previous international experience and mechanisms. Eighth, 
the value of close exchange relationships with the League, with other inter- 
national societies and with existing research agencies and sources of scien- 
tific data relating to the Pacific area. 

If Geneva is taking the I. P. R. rather more seriously than the facts 
may warrant and the organization has a difficult task in living up to these 
high expectations it is because its founders have hatched a very big idea 
and have successfully put it into operation. However, I see in this no 
reason why the leaders of the project should be alarmed; rather should 
the new interest of Europe in the Institute and its desire to participate 
prove an encouragement and an evidence of the soundness of the plan. 

It seems to me that two principles will determine the future of this 
latest venture in international relations—on the one hand, the maintaining 
of genuine cooperation of all the member groups in its development; and 
on the other hand, while learning all possible from the international experi- 
ence of the old world and of other organizations, the keeping inviolate 
the principles on which the project was founded, on which it has thus far 
developed and which seem to give it promise of a unique service in a new 
world. 


THE NORMAN WAIT HARRIS INSTITUTE 


The fifth series of Harris Foundation Lectures on international affairs 
will be held at the University of Chicago from June 18 to 30 of this year. 
The theme of study will be the problem of foreign investments. 

Several well-known experts have been secured as lecturers, four of these 
being as follows: Gustav Cassel, professor of economics at Stockholm; 
Theodor E. Gregory, professor of banking and currency, London School of 
Economics; Robert G. Kuczynski, of the Institute of Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Henry Kittredge Norton, expert on international politics. 

In addition to the lectures, round tables will be conducted on the main 
topics, and experts will be in attendance from several countries other than 
the United States. The University of Chicago Symmer School is offering 
courses in allied subjects. Professor Quincy Wright is Executive Secretary 
of the Norman Wait Harris Foundation. 
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COUNCIL INTEREST 
Canada 


In Canada great organization progress has been made by the Institute 
Council there, as evidenced both by periodical reports from Secretary John 
Nelson and by word from Mr. Davis on return from his recent visit to the 
Canadian branches. It was decided last summer that the Dominion group 
should organize a Canadian Institute of International Affairs, effecting 
thereby a*two-way affiliation with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
in Great Britain and the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

This has been accomplished, and widespread interest in the project has 
been elicited. Branches are already formed in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Vancouver and Winnipeg, and active discussion groups are functioning. A 
group is in process of formation at Halifax in connection with Dalhousie 
University, and interest is also being manifested in other centers, according 
to a recent communication from Secretary Nelson. 

The reorganized Canadian Executive Council is composed of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, and eight councillors chosen from the 
several groups. Officers and members are as follows: 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Chairman, Ottawa, Ontario 
Dr. J. W. Dafoe, Vice-Chairman, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Nelson, Secretary, Montreal, Quebec 
F. N. Southam, Treasurer, Montreal, Quebec 


C. A. Bowman, Ottawa Sir Joseph Flavelle, Toronto 
Stanley Brent, Vancouver Col. C. S. MacInnes, Toronto 
Dean R. W. Brock, Vancouver Dr. John MacKay, Winnipeg 
Sir Arthur W. Currie; Montreal Hon. N. W. Rowell, Toronto 
MEMBERS 
Montreal 


PROFESSOR ADAIR—McGill University. 

E. J. ARCHIBALD—The Star Publishing’ Company. 

JOHN BASSETT—The Gazette Publishing Company. 

MAJOR J. W. BEATON—General Secretary, Metropolitan Y. M. C. A. 
E. W. BEATTY, K. C.—President Canadian Pacific Railway. 
PROFESSOR BEST—McGill University. 

GERALD BIRKS—Messrs. Henry Birks & Sons. 

W. M. BIRKS—Messrs. Henry Birks & Sons. 

COLONEL BOVEY—McGill University. 

WARWICK CHIPMAN, K. C.—Brown, Montgomery & McMichael. 
G. B. COPELAND. 

PROFESSOR CORBETT—McGill University. 

SIR ARTHUR CURRIE, K. C. M. G., K. C. B.—President McGill University. 
PROFESSOR DAY—McGill University 

PROFESSOR DAWSON—McGill University. 

PROFESSOR W. W. GOFORTH—McGill University. 

SIR CHARLES GORDON, K. B. E. 

L. M. GOUIN. 

H. W. K. HALE—Sun Life Assurance Company. 

FRANCIS HANKIN. 

PROFESSOR C. S. LEMESURIER—McGill University. 

T. B. MACAULAY—President Sun Life Assurance Company. 
GEORGE MacDONALD, B. A., C. A—MacDonald, Currie Company. 
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ROSS MACDONALD. 

DEAN IRA MacKAY—McGill University. 

J. M. MCDONNELL—National Trust Company. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL E. McQUAIG. 

JOHN NELSON—Chairman Public Relations Department, Sun Life Assurance Co. 
PROFESSOR H. A. SMITH—McGill University. 

F. N. SOUTHAM—tThe Southam Press. 

PROFESSOR WAUGH—McGill University. 

MORRIS W. WILSON—Royal Bank of Canada. 

A. B. WOOD—Vice-President, Sun Life Assurance Company. 


Ottawa . 


HARRY BALDWIN—Prime Minister’s Office. 

HON. N. A. BELCOURT—The Senate. 

COL. O. M. BIGGAR. 

RT. HON. SIR ROBERT L. BORDEN. 

A. S. BOURINOT. 

Cc. A. BOWMAN—The Ottawa Citizen. 

Cc. G. GOWAN. 

JEAN DESY. 

DR. A. G. DOUGHTY—The Public Archives of Canada. 
JOHN S. EWART, K. C., LL. D. 

HON. ANDREW HAYDON—The Senate. 

W. D. HERRIDGE. 

GUSTAVE LANCTOT—Public Archives of Canada. 
HON. RODOLPHE LEMIEUX—House of Commons. 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. H. MacBRIEN. 

COL. H. H. MATTHEWS—Department of National Defence. 
E. D. McGREE—Department of External Affairs. 

E. C. MIEVILLE—Government House. 

TOM MOORE. 

W. H. MOORE—Chateau Laurier. 

N. MacLEOD ROGERS—Prime Minister’s Office. 
DR. ADAM SHORTT. 


Toronto 


J. B. BICKERSTETH—University of Toronto. 

V. W. BLADEN—University of Toronto. 

THOMAS BRADSHAW. 

GRAHAM CAMPBELL. 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. D. G. CRERAR, D.S.O—Royal Military College. 
PROFESSOR C. T. CURRELLY—Royal Ontario Museum. 
SIR JOSEPH FLAVELLE. 

DR. WILLIAM GOLDIE. 

J. H. GUNDY. 

PROFESSOR GILBERT JACKSON—University of Toronto. 
COLONEL C. S. MacINNES, K. C. 

PROFESSOR NORMAN MacKENZIE—University of Toronto. 
HONORABLE CHARLES McCREA—Parliament Buildings. 

T. F. McILWRAITH—Ontario Museum. 

HENRY T. ROSS—Canadian Bankers’ Association. 

HON. N. W. ROWELL, K. C. 

GEORGE H. SEDGEWICK, K. C. 

PROFESSOR F. H. UNDERHILL—University of Toronto. 


Vancouver 


PROFESSOR H. F. ANGUS—University of British Columbia. 

F. L. BEECHER—Province Building. 

MISS M. L. BOLLERT—University of British Columbia. 

STANLEY BRENT—Vancouver Y. M. C. A. 

DEAN R. W. BROCK—University of British Columbia. 

REVEREND F. W. CASSILIS KENNEDY. 

GEORGE KIDD—British Columbia Electric Railway Company, Limited. 
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DR. L. S. KLINCK—University of British —— 
T. W. B. LONDON—Balfour, Guthrie and Compan 


H. R. MacMILLAN—The H. R. MacMillan manert Company, Limited. 


DR. W. SAGE—University of British Columbia. 

L. P. SMITH—Pemberton & Son. 

CHRISTOPHER SPENCER—David Spencer, Limited. 
Winnipeg 

EDWARD ANDERSON, K. C.—Electric Railway Chambers. 

HON. JOHN BRACKEN—Parliament Buildings. 

EUSTACE A. BROCK—Great West Life Assurance Company. 

G. F. CHIPMAN—The Country Guide. 

REVEREND DR. CHRISTIE. 

R. D. COLQUETTE—The Country Guide. 

J. BE. COYNE—R. J. Whitla & Company. 

R. W. CRAIG 

HONORABLE T. R. CRERAR—United Grain Growers’, Limited. 

A. C. COOKE—Wesley College. 

E, E. DAFOE—Manitoba Free Press. 

J. W. DAFOE—Manitoba Free Press. 

R. K. FINLAYSON—Electric Railway Chambers. 

F. O. FOWLER—Grain Exchange. 

DR. C. W. GORDON. 

PROFESSOR D. C. HARVEY. 

W. J. HEALY—Provincial Library, Parliament Buildings. 

A. B. HUDSON—Hudson, Ormond, Spice & Symington. 

MARCUS HYMAN. 

ARTHUR E. JOHNSTON. 

JUDGE J. F. KILGOUR—Law Courts. 

PROFESSOR WATSON KIRKCONNELL—Wesley College. 

N. P. LAMBERT. 

W. A. MacLEOD—Canadian Cooperative Wheat Producers, Limited. 

HONORABLE W. J. MAJOR—Parliament Buildings. 

E. K. MARSHALL. 

PROFESSOR CHESTER MARTIN—University of Manitoba. 

VENERABLE ARCHDEACON McELHERAN. 

DR. JOHN A. McKAY—Manitoba College. 

DR. J. A. McLEAN—University of Manitoba. 

R. F. McWILLIAMS. 

W. A. MURPHY—Grain Exchange. 

C. RICE-JONES—United Grain Growers’, Limited. 

BRUCE RICHARDSON—Canada Life Assurance Company. 

H. J. RILEY—Richards, Swetman, Fillmore & Riley. 

A. M. SHINBANE. 

JUDGE L. ST. G. STUBBS—Law Courts. 

E. J. TARR. 

J. T. THORSON. 

HONORABLE W. H. TRUEMAN—Law Courts. 

E. K. WILLIAMS. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia 

Lionel Curtis, Britain. 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

youn Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

. T. Chen, Y. M. C. A., Ha-ta-men Ta Chieh, Peking ,China. 

Shin Saito, 6 Sojuro-cho, Kyobashi Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Acting Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


NEWS NOTES 
Dr. Yur ABROAD 


Returning from the Jerusalem conference of the International Mission- 
ary Council, Dr. David Z. T. Yui was on April 27 honorary guest at a meet- 
ing of the Honolulu group of the British Institute of Pacific Relations in 
London. On April 30 he met with the Far East Section of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs with which the British Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is affiliated. On May 12 the Executive Committee of the American 
Council entertained Dr. Yui at lunch in New York. 


RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIA 
Dr. Stephen H.-Roberts, a member of the first conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in 1925, has finished a period. of research study in 
London and Paris and received an upper doctorate (D.Sc., Econ.) from 
London University, since when he has returned to a position as Research 
Fellow at the University of Melbourne, Australia. He is devoting his full 
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time to study and writing. His volumes on “French Colonial Policy Since 
1870” are being published and he is at work on a study of “The Squatting 
Period in Australia,” together with some lesser papers on Australian race 
problems and the social and economic aspects of White Australia. 


BritisH APPOINTMENTS 

The report of a meeting (May 2) of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
Committee of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in London details 
three appointments of great interest to our members. These are: Hon. Hugh 
Wyndham as Chairman of the British I. P. R. Committee; Professor C. K. 
Webster to the International Research Committee; and Mr. Lionel Curtis to 
the Pacific Council. Mr. Curtis replaces Sir Frederick Whyte, who will be 
out of Britain for an indefinite period in the Orient. 


Paciric Coast AMERICA 

The American Council of the Institute announces the opening of a sec- 
tional headquarters on the Pacific Coast. This office is located in San Fran- 
cisco and the committee in charge is known as the “American Council Bay- 
Region Committee.” 

At a large public luncheon in San Francisco on April 24 at which Presi- 
dent Ray Lyman Wilbur presided, plans for the coast organization were 
completed, and the following persons were named as executives for the new 
headquarters: Alfred I. Esberg, Chairman of the Committee; William F. 
Morrish, Treasurer; Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, Honorary Secretary. 

Many prominent Pacific Coast members of the American Council who 
were present at the last Honolulu conference were in attendance at this 
organization luncheon.  E. C. Carter, Honorary Secretary of the American 
Council with offices in New York, was an honored guest at the meeting 
and in speaking outlined the plans of the newly formed committee and its 
work on the Pacific Coast. President Wilbur gave an address dealing with 
recent developments in the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Orient? Business 
General Secretary J. Merle Davis left Honolulu on May 1 on a brief 
trip to Japan and China necessitated by considerations arising from the de- 
cision to hold the 1929 conference of the Institute in Kyoto. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

A conference is in progress between the chairman and secretary of the 
International Research Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Institute, has recently returned 
from conferences with the Chinese and Japanese research groups in those 
countries and is now in the United States for conference with the American 
research committee and with Dr. James T. Shotwell, who is chairman of 
the International Research group. The personnel of the International group 
is not yet complete. 

HONOLULU VIsITOR 

Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Director of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
of New York and member of both conferences of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, was a visitor in Honolulu on May 11 last, en route home to the 
United States from a prolonged visit in China and Japan. During his stay 
in the Orient Dr. Jenks has made a widespread observation of business and 
trade conditions and has met with the research faculties of a number of 
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prominent universities. In Honolulu he met with a small group of friends 
at luncheon and talked informally on some of the results of his observations. 


Dr. Hume 
Dr. Edward H. Hume, former President of the Colleges of Yale in 
China and for many years identified with national and international hospital 
and medical educational work, has been appointed director of the New 
York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital. Dr. Hume took an active 
part in the 1927 Honolulu Conference of the Institute. 


A Pan-Paciric WoRKER 

Miss Eleanor M. Hinder has arrived in Honolulu from Shanghai to assist 
in preparation for the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference which is to be held 
here in August under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. Miss Hinder 
is a well-known Australian Social worker and for some years has been work- 
ing with the Y. W. C. A. of China in making social and industrial surveys. 
In speaking at a Pan-Pacific Club luncheon in Honolulu immediately after 
her arrival, Miss Hinder referred with enthusiasm to the growing and very 
genuine interest of Oriental women in international conferences, especially in 
China where there is so much to claim their home attention, and in Japan as 
she saw it manifested on her recent visit there. 

Miss Hinder will act during the coming women’s conference as assistant 
to the hostess, Miss Elsie Wilcox, who was a member of the Hawaii Group 
at the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


CONFERENCE DATA 


In a preliminary communication bringing to the attention of the national 
councils a first tentative agenda, General Secretary J. Merle Davis on April 
18 addressed a query to the national secretaries asking particularly that com- 
ment, criticism and supplementary ideas be sent to Central Headquarters on 
this important subject. 

Judging from the data brought back by Secretary Davis and Dr. Cond- 
liffe from the West and East, respectively, and from correspondence on the 
subject, it would seem, at this distance in time, that certain principal topics 
for discussion are likely to stand out in advance of the conference to be held 
in November, 1929, at Kyoto. These Secretary Davis lists as follows: 

1. Population Problems, including Agricultural, Mineral, Power, and 

Industrial Resources, Commercial Trends, and Migration. 

China and the Powers. 

The Manchurian Situation. 

Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 

Industry and Foreign Investments, including Tariffs and the Transfer 
of Capital. 

Cultural Contacts—Educational, Religious, and Scientific. 

Communications in the Pacific. 

8. The Administration of Pacific Dependencies, including Mandates. 

He has requested the national secretaries to bring this to the attention 
of their groups in order that an expression may be had as to the order of 
rating, possible elimination and probable supplementation. 

The above list is naturally very broad and undetailed, but development 
of specific aspects of the larger problems will take place as time passes. There 
are other important subjects as yet merely implicit in the above headings, 
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which will doubtless emerge through preliminary consideration by and opin- 
ion-exchange between the groups. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary at Central Headquarters, 
has been asked to take charge of conference preparation and will have in 
hand the facilitation of this opinion-exchange as one of his major duties in 
the formulation of agenda. During succeeding months Mr. Loomis will be 
in constant and close touch with the group organizations in order that as 
complete a registry of group attitudes as is possible of attainment may be 
made the foundation on which the discussions of the 1929 conference shall 
be based. 

As the agenda gradually shapes and changes a record will be kept of its 
growth in this department of the journal. 


MASS EDUCATION IN CHINA 


Interesting personal information concerning the Mass Education Move- 
ment in China has come in a letter directed to Dr. J. B. Condliffe of the 
Central Secretariat from Mr. James Y. C. Yen, Director of the Movement. 
The letter tells of Mr. Yen’s visit to the south provinces of China in March 
of this year, where he did considerable lecturing at Soochow, Shanghai and 
Nanking. During his sojourn in this area there was organized under the 
auspices of the Nationalist Government “The Provincial Mass Education 
Training College for Kiangsu.” Others of Yen’s colleagues in the work 
remained in the South to help in the direction and supervision of the general 
mass education work of the provinces and in the development of the Train- 
ing College. 

Such men as Mr. Tu Chen-suh, formerly President of the National Law 
University at Peking and Mr. Pei Kin-tien, recently a professor of the 
Peking National University, have been attracted to the task of instructor- 
ship in this Training College because of the tremendous opportunities for 
popular educational influence which the work offers. Mr. Yen mentioned 
the fact that Dr. Tsai Yuen-pei, formerly Chancellor of Peking University 
during the period of that institution’s greatest progress and development, 
and now Minister of Education for the Nationalist Government, showed 
deep interest in the work of the Mass Education Movement and is active 
in its promotion throughout Nationalist territory. Two other provinces in 
central China adjoining Kiangsu (Chekiang and Kwangtung) have made 
definite proposals to Mr. Yen’s organization for the establishment of the 
work in their respective districts. 

Mr. Yen says: “The outstanding impression I have brought back from 
my trip to the south is a general feeling of disappointment of the people 
over the present state of affairs on the one hand and a deep yearning for a 
positive program and constructive leadership on the other. I was simply 
amazed at the earnestness of my audiences, especially the students and the 
merchants whom I addressed in Soochow, Wusih, Shanghai and Nanking. 
More than 1500 professors and students (who packed the Fourth Chung- 
san University Auditorium full) came to hear the story of the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement. I spoke for more than two hours. I wish you had been 
there to see that sea of eager and earnest faces! People everywhere now- 
adays seem to be tired and sick of empty slogans and high sounding prin- 
ciples. They want to see constructive work and practical results.” 

The Mass Movement is undertaking another interesting phase of its work 
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in connection with the drafted soldiers of such armies as are settled in the 
territories where the Movement flourishes. Mr. Yen describes briefly the 
steps by which this difficult work is being promoted. He and his colleagues 
go into the barracks quarters of a certain army division and spend a week 
or so in giving intelligence tests to the soldiers and instructing the prospec- 
tive officer-teachers. In one instance he speaks of sixty of the best trained 
officers being selected as teachers for the division and put through a “rather 
strenuous process of mass-education methods of teaching,” and started to 
work with their newly organized classes. The method used is one by which 
anywhere from a hundred to five hundred students may be taken care of in 
a class by the use of projectors and cards especially prepared by the Move- 
ment’s Department of Visual Education. No books are used. “This Mass 
Method,” Mr. Yen said, “has proved most effective with the soldiers and 
aroused a tremendous amount of interest among the whole Division. The 
generals as well as the officer-teachers are most astonished at the rapidity 
with which their men master the lessons. One of them remarked that if 
all the soldiers could be given a chance for mass education China would have 
an entirely different type of army. Never have we witnessed such enthu- 
siasm and earnestness.” 

With reference to the intelligence test spoken of above, Mr. Yen men- 
tions that his office has now collected more than four thousand results of 
such tests—a project never attempted in China before. The scientific asso- 
ciates in the Mass Education Movement are working over these papers, 
which, according to Mr. Yen, are revealing astonishing and significant data 
about the enlisted men of the Chinese army. It is expected that an exceed- 
ingly interesting analysis and report can be made of this material, to be 
available within another year. 

Mr. Yen mentions also the continuing and expanding success of the well- 
known “Ting Hsien Experiment,” in the course of which the Mass Education 
Movement has won the cooperation of an entire rural community located 
in Chihli province for the complete economic, intellectual and cultural rebuild- 
ing of the community. He spoke with hope of the imminent possibility of 
inaugurating similar demonstrations in other areas. 


From all accounts available in Chinese journals it is obvious that in spite 
of the years of disturbance and chaotic economic conditions due to civil war 
the Mass Education Movement, inaugurated by Mr. Yen and his associates 
so short a time ago, has steadily thrived and grown ever stronger upon its 
sound foundations of non-political activity. Mr. Yen’s letter, too, says, “We 
are thankful that in this day of countless parties and cliques our Movement 
is recognized more than ever as a non-partisan national educational institution. 
There seems to be a great awakening all the country over regarding the 
urgent need and the fundamental importance of mass’education.... Judging 
from latest reports there are approximately six million students, male and 
female, old and young, studying in our Elementary People’s Schools. To be 
sure, this figure is quite insignificant as compared with the millions of people 
yet to be reached. But it is inspiring enough to drive us onward to a bigger 
endeavor.” 

Mr. Yen is en route to the United States as this issue goes to press, 
where, in response to invitations from the World Federation of Educational 
Associations, the China Institute in America, and Yale University (Mr. Yen’s 
alma mater), he will spend several months in lecture work. 
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WORLD PROGRAMS 


Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 


No matter how completely women may take their place in the everyday 
affairs of the world and share in the conferences of men on general human 
problems, there will probably always remain a certain residue of questions 
which may be more profitably considered by women alone. This fact has 
appealed to various groups of women in countries about the Pacific as the 
basis for a common consideration by women of this area of the international 
problems most nearly affecting the lives and responsibilities of their sex. 
As the outcome of a suggestion now of several years standing a call has 
been issued for a Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference to be held in Honolulu 
from August 9 to 19 of this year. This will be the first time that the Pacific 
has been the focus of an international women’s gathering, all organized 
women’s effort having previously centered in European or eastern Amer- 
ican communities, and from this angle alone the conference should be of 
considerable significance. 

A program has been for many months in process of formulation, through 
the cumulative suggestions and criticisms of various national groups. ‘That 
program has now been announced in tentative form by the Central Con- 
ference Committee at Honolulu, under the executive secretaryship of Miss 
Ann Y. Satterthwaite. The original preparations for the conference were 
made through the Pan-Pacific groups scattered around the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, and the strictly unofficial character of the gathering is stressed. 
Miss Jane Addams, internationally known social worker of Hull House, 
Chicago, is named honorary chairman of the conference. The agenda as 
announced to date includes five sections. These are: Women in Govern- 
ment; Women in Education; Women in Industry and the Professions; 
Women in Health Work, and Women in Social Work. 

The Health Section is considered by conference members to be one of 
the most important, including as it does such subjects as Child Hygiene, 
School Health Supervision, and Industrial Hygiene, especially as it affects 
women and children. 

The Education Section will consider the following key subjects: Progres- 
sive Methods and New Standards in Education; Free School Education, 
Kindergartens, Nursery Schools, etc.; the New Psychology in Child Train- 
ing and Home Economics. Other topics may be added according to the 
preparations made by delegates from the various countries. 

Under the general head of Women in Industry and the Professions, the 
following topics will be given consideration: Occupations and Training 
Open to Women ; Conditions of Employment ; Legislation Affecting Women’s 
Employment ; the Effect of Industrial Organization on the Home; National 
Standards of Child Labor as an International Problem; Women in the 
Professions ; etc. 

Under Social Service topics are listed as follows: Child welfare; Pre- 
vention of Delinquencies and Scientific Treatment of Delinquents; Care of 
Dependent and Neglected Children; Mothers’ Pensions. 

The Women in Government Section will discuss ways and means of legis- 
lating in the fields of the four other subject-divisions—that is, women in 
health, education, industry and social service. The political education for 
women voters, the legal status of women citizens, political standing and 
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activities of women in various Pacific countries, will be further subjects for 
discussion in this section. 

Preliminary papers covering most of the program field have already been 
contributed from various prospective delegations and have been printed in 
successive issues of the Pan-Pacific Bulletin, (Honolulu). Some of these 
are: “Educational Developments in Australia,” by Margaret Swann of the 
Australian Teachers’ Federation; “School Hygiene in New Zealand,” by 
Dr. Ida G. Patterson, Director of School Hygiene, New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Health; “The Work of the United States Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor,” by Mary Anderson, director of 
that Bureau; “Women in Government in New Zealand,” by Mrs, C. S. 
Fraer, chairman of the New Zealand delegation. 


Outstanding women in their particular fields are expected from many 
of the Pacific countries, and groups have already been chosen in China, the 
Philippines, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the United States, and 
several Latin American countries. Invitations have also been sent to the 
British colonies in South Asia, to India, Indo-China, Java and Siam. It is 
expected that through the adoption of the discussional plan much of value 
will be the outcome of this pioneer gathering of women scientists and edu- 
cators in the Pacific. 


World Conference on Adult Education 


The World Association for Adult Education, with headquarters at 
16 Russell Square, London, announces a week of world conference on its 
particular problems from August 22 to 29, 1929, at Cambridge. The pros- 
pectus now in circulation indicates the purpose of bringing together all 
available records of actual work accomplished or in process in this field and 
of interpreting these records, “as far as possible, by living beings.” “It is 
clear,” the program states, “that there must be complete freedom of expres- 
sion even of opposing views.” 

It is planned that there will be three types of session—General, Sectional, 
and Group. In the General sessions it is expected that comprehensive state- 
ments will be made covering the three general fields: The Principles and 
Problems of Adult Education; Extensive and Intensive Adult Education; 
the Relation of Humanistic Education to Technical Education in its Non- 
Vocational Aspects. In the Sectional conferences conditions are to be made 
particularly favorable to a free interchange of thought on topics growing out 
of the three main heads. The group meetings are planned to be still more 
intimate, and more valuable by having small round tables at which experi- 
ences may be exchanged between workers in identical fields in various 
countries. 


‘‘The Changing Pacific’’ 


At the Adult Education Institute, held in Los Angeles, April 20 to 21, 
under the auspices of the California Association for Adult Education, E. C. 
Carter, Secretary of the American Council of the Institute, had a place on 


the program with the subject “The Changing Pacific,” subsequently direct-. 


ing discussion on the creation of a better understanding of Pacific questions 
in the United States. He told of the work of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. President Ray Lyman Wilbur and Chester Rowell are on the Board 
of Directors of this Associativn. 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 
A Survey of the Periodical Press of China and Japan 


Chinese Thought 
Translated and Digested by Shao-chang Lee, Professor of Chinese Language and 
History, University of Hawaii 


During the past few weeks the attention of the reading public in China 
has been called by the writers and editors of various periodicals to the dis- 
cussion of two important problems, namely, (1) What form of governmental 
system should China adopt to meet her present-day needs? (2) Should the 
Chinese educational system be nationalized according to the principles pro- 
claimed by the Nationalist party, and what place does Christian education 
have in such a system? 

The first question has been discussed by a writer in The Eastern Mis- 
cellany. Some political thinkers in China advocate that China should come 
under a system of federated government, more or less similar to the system 
used by the United States of America. Others feel that a government of 
Parliamentary-Committee Administrative Dictatorship would suit China bet- 
ter. According to the first system, each province would exercise self-govern- 
ment and all provinces would co-operate to organize a central government 
to look after the state affairs of national and international significance. 

According to the second system, each province should have a political 
Committee appointed by the Provincial Assembly to attend to the affairs of 
the said district, or province. The Committee should then engage a political 
expert to organize and carry out the functions of the province. Then in 
the Central Government a political Committee should be appointed by 
Parliament. This Central Committee would elect a chief executive to carry 
out the measures passed by Parliament. The Provincial Assemblymen should 
either be elected directly or indirectly by the people of each district, or 
province. A Censory Committee should be established to supervise 
the work of all the executive officials. The people should have the right to 
call mass meetings to discuss national matters. Each district under the Cen- 
tral Government should establish an Advisory Committee to assist the 
Political Committee in carrying out its executive functions. ‘The members 
of Parliament should be chosen by the Provincial Assemblies, the Central 
Political Committee and the various national organizations of the country, 
such as the Chamber of Commerce, National Educational Associations, etc. 

Besides these two proposals there are six other systems proposed and 
discussed by students of Political Science in China. 

Other problems that occupy the attention of the Chinese intellectuals 
are the English Rule in India; the significance of the visits of many Japanese 
statesmen and diplomats to Russia; the proposed peace alliance between 
America and France; the problems of Nicaragua; the weak spots of 
Kuomintung. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND IN CHINA 

According to the Wuhan Central Land Committee Report, there are 56 
million families engaged in farming, averaging six to a family, and there 
is, altogether, a total of approximately 336 million people engaged in this 
work. Of these 336 million, about 150 million own land; 30 million are 
farm laborers ; 136 million are tenant farmers, paying annual sums of money 
to the owners of the land; then there are 20 million of these 336 million 
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who are supposed to have farm work to do, but owing to a serious lack of 
employment are forced to become loafers, or bandit soldiers. In other words, 
45 per cent of the Chinese farmers own the land which they cultivate and 
the remaining 55 per cent lease land, or work as laborers. 

Of these 150 million farmers who own their own land, 44 per cent own 
from 1 to 10 mou; 24 per cent own from 10 to 30 mou; 16 per cent own from 
50 to 100 mou, and 5 per cent own 100 mou. These figures may not be ex- 
actly correct, but they show that most of the Chinese farmers do not own 
their own land. 

According to the China Year Book, China proper has an area of 1,532,800 
square miles. 

TSINAN BEFORE ITS CAPTURE BY THE NATIONALISTS 
(Editorial in The Awakened Lion, March, 1928) 


Tsinan, capital of Shantung province, where the Chinese-Japanese clash 
took place in the early part of May of this year, was governed by the mili- 
tary war lord, Chang Chung-chang. Under his rule the people were heavily 
taxed and business was at a standstill. Paper money to the amount of 10 to 20 
million dollars was issued recklessly by him in the province. People were 
forced to accept it at face value and the result was that prices of commodities 
soared very, very high. Chinese banks, which possessed a large amount 


of cash, were obliged to make loans to him, and as a result of this many 


of these banks had to be closed. Everything was in a topsy-turvy condition 
after the occupation of that city by Chang Chung-chang. He put his favorites 
in charge of the various governmental departments, which did not help 
to improve matters. 

He was responsible for the erection of many establishments which were 
basely called clinics, supposed to be used for the cure of the opium smoking 
curse, but in reality these clinics were a blind for the sale of opium, and to 
make it worse he forced the people to plant poppies. If the farmers did not 
turn out a good crop of poppies he inflicted upon them severe punishment. 
For this reason many of the people of Shantung left their farms and migrated 
to Manchuria to seek a new living. 

The people of Shantung have been very unfortunate the last year and 
have suffered untold miseries. Not only were they exploited by bandit sol- 
diers and forced to pay heavy taxes of all kinds, but they have also suffered 
calamities caused by nature, such as having their rice crops eaten by locusts. 
Three million suffering people in the sixty or more districts have almost 
nothing left to live on. The strong ones left for Manchuria, the weak suf- 
fering the fate of death. Many of their miseries have been caused by 
unscrupulous military rule—S. C. L. 


Japanese Thought — 
Translated and Digested by Dr. Tasuku Harada, Professor of Japanese Language 
and History, University of Hawaii 


China continues to hold the center of interest in the serious Japanese 
periodicals this past month. For instance, April numbers of the Revue Dip- 
lomatique have the following articles on China: 

“A Glance at Chinese Problems,” by Baron K. Shidehara. 

“Quo Vadis China?” by R. Shiraiwa. 

“Possibilities and Impossibilities of the Unification of China,” by R. Tasaki. 

“Moderated Foreign Policy of the Kuomintang,” by S. Kamio. 

“Misunderstandings and Misjudgments Regarding China,” by A. Goto. 
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“Rejoiner to Baron Shidehara,” by H. Ogawa, Minister of the Railroad 


Department. 
“Intercourse Between the People of Japan and China,” by General R. Banzai. 


Count Nishimasa Soyeshima has an article entitled “The Present and 
Future of the Korean Rule” in an April number of the Revue Diplomatique 
of Tokyo. He has been for many years the President of “Keijo-Nippo” of 
Seoul, the official organ of the administration. The article was prepared 
soon after his resignation from the post, following the retirement of Gen- 
eral Saito from the Governor-Generalship of Korea. He is one of the many 
admirers of the late Governor-General, and leaves no word unsaid in praise 
of his administration, though he deplores his retirement from the unfinished 
task. 

Count Soyeshima has been for years an advocate of self-government for 
Korea. His frank, though discriminating comments in the concluding part 
of the article on the present status of the Japanese rule in Korea are trans- 
lated below. 

He is a member of the House of Peers in Japan, and lectured in the 
University of Chicago in 1925. 


JAPANESE RULE IN KOREA AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By Count Nishimasa Soyeshima 
(Revue Diplomatique, April, 1928) 


In principle, self-government should be adopted as a goal though it can- 
not, of course, be realized immediately. What I want is to give the people 
a hope for self-government in future, so that the way may be paved step 
by step towards the completion of home rule in Korea. 

As a necessary step the establishment of machinery for studying all the 
problems in connection with it seems most desirable. I consider it most 
important that Korea should be left entirely outside the circle of political 
entanglements and protected from the devilish hands of grabbers. A clear, 
benevolent and equitable rule over all the people should be aimed at to give 
the people of Korea a clear atmosphere. I raise my voice for the rectification 
of officialdom. When I was informed recently of the dismissal of Mr. 
Gregory, Assistant Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs in Great Britain, on 
account of his taking part in speculations, I wondered at first that such cor- 
ruption could exist in English officialdom; but on further consideration, I 
came to feel more respect for the general soundness of the English political 
world. 1 was particularly impressed with the incident because of my per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. Gregory’s personality. To have to resign from an 
important official position because of his taking part in speculations would 
be quite impossible anywhere else than in a country where public service is 
kept in comparative purity as in England. We would like to introduce such 
a spirit to Japan. The improvement of officialdom is particularly desired 
in Korea. Everyone who knows old Korea will agree with me on this point. 

Another important step should be the discontinuation of discrimination 
against the Koreans and the improved treatment of native officials. Their 
position should be made more secure and they should never be dismissed until 
they arrive at the age limit. The change of clerical officials with the change 
of the Governor-General should be absolutely avoided. The recent removal 
of four important officials well known for their fine personality has cast a 
dark shadow on the Korean administration. One of the four was particularly 
known as a very promising young official among the Japanese, Korean and 
foreign residents. 
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The appointment of officials in Korea should be under different regulations 
than in Japan proper. A special system, something like that of the Civil 
Service examination in India, should be adopted, and those who pass this 
examination should be regarded with even higher honor than those who pass 
similar examinations in Japan. 

To give a clear atmosphere for Korean rule, the Secret Service should 
be totally abolished. Because of the large expenditure involved in the Secret 
Service system, unscrupulous persons are attracted and many evil practices 
arise. , 

Strict measures should be taken against undesirable Japanese, even to 
the point of their deportation from Korea, as was practiced some years ago; 
but for the Korean as well as the Japanese, freedom should be granted as 
far as possible for the expression of disinterested opinions. Did not the 
suspension of three Korean dailies for one hundred and forty-four days in 
the aggregate during last year give rise to a dark atmosphere over all Korea? 
From some points of view, the present situation in Korea may be interpreted 
as “the calm before the storm.” The transfer of say two army divisions 
from Japan proper to Korea might be desirable, for there is no need to 
keep a large military force in Japan. 

The extension of educational opportunity should be undertaken before 
any other item. Universal common education should be planned at once. 
It is to be greatly regretted that only 400,000 of those 3,000,000 children 
of school age in Korea are receiving common school education at present. 
What does the comparison of the Educational Budget with the Police Budget 
in Korean administration tell you? Will you be able to call it a cultural 
administration? Some may say that more education means the corruption 
of ideas. But no administrator should leave the people in ignorance. As a 
means for the improvement of culture, education always comes first. 


In conclusion, I should say that industry in Korea should be developed 
primarily for the Koreans. It is not a matter for approval that there is a 
tendency to control the Korean industry from the Japanese standpoint, as it 
is related with the problem of population and food in Japan. Everybody 
desires the development of industry in Korea, but its prime object should 
be the increase of wealth for the Koreans. “Where there is security of 
livelihood there is constancy of heart.” If the Koreans are able to get their 
living in safety as a result of the Japanese rule they will not be slow to be 
grateful to Japan. 


The privileged companies in Korea in many cases make discriminations 
against the Koreans. The companies often charge the Koreans with being 
untrustworthy. But in answer the Koreans may say: “If you stand truly 
on a secure basis, it is hard to understand why your’ companies are not infre- 
quently under financial difficulties.” Yes, intelligent Koreans are only too 
well aware of the condition of those concerned in financial affairs in Japan 
as well as in Korea. 


Very recently it has been said that some party politicians are after 
privileges of a suspicious nature. Under the Saito administration the strenu- 
ous effort to establish Exchanges totally failed, but rumor says there is a 
repetition of the effort, which I regret to learn. Careless establishment of 
many Exchanges in Korea may deprive many Koreans of their inherited 
fortunes and will have a deplorable effect on Japanese rule in Korea.—T. H. 
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MANCHURIA—CRUX OF CHINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
By K. K. Kawakami 


(Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1928) 


In this article, appearing in Foreign Affairs (New York), spring quarter, 
a Japanese journalist well versed in the quirks of the Western mind, attempts 
to put the whole Manchurian tangle before the American public in a more 
comprehensible form with a special view to explaining Japan’s part in it. 

The author, Mr. K. K. Kawakami, sets forth at the opening what he 
considers are the three essential points guiding Japan’s policy in Manchuria. 
These are: 

1. Japan has definitely renounced all imperialistic designs. 

2. She recognizes, however, a limit to the renunciation of rights and in- 
terests previously secured. 

3. She is not unsympathetic to Chinese nationalistic aspirations, but she 
does insist that treaty revision take place through due process of diplomacy, 
not by arbitrary action. 

In elaborating these three points, Mr. Kawakami calls attention (1) to 
the fact that the Washington Conference necessitated a reversal of all 
Japan’s foreign policies, an exigency extremely unpopular in Japan at the 
time but now recognized as a national benefit. The conciliatory Shidahara 
policy which followed this period of readjustment became popular in Japan, 
but subsequent “China outrages” caused misgivings. Mr. Kawakami feels 
that the present sentiment in Japan might be expressed as follows: “Japan’s 
vital interest in Manchuria cannot safely be relinquished. If they can be 
preserved in a friendly way, well and good, but if a friendly policy fails to 
protect them some other ways must be devised. That in brief is the pre- 
vailing sentiment. No cabinet which ignores this sentiment can long with- 
stand public pressure.” 

This, he says, leads to (2) above, that is, the conviction that there is a 
limit to the renunciation of rights and interests in Manchuria, beyond which 
no government, be it liberal or conservative, will go. This limit is marked 
off by what Mr. Kawakami calls “self-preservation”—in the face of over- 
population and a deplorable lack of native resources in Japan proper. To 
an extent he feels that the Tanaka policy which seems to the popular imagi- 
nation so complete a reversal of its predecessor (the Shidahara policy) is in 
reality but a reiteration of the policy of non-interference which Japan has 
enunciated ever since 1920. In defining the Government’s use of the word 
“positive” in this connection, the author explains that Japan “feels herself 
responsible for the maintenance of peace and order there.” 


In so far as this “Tanaka policy” affects (3) listed above, Mr. Kawakami 
interprets it as a sympathetic attitude toward Chinese treaty revision, coupled 
with a firm determination to insist upon regular revision and not to permit 
irregular repudiation. He feels that Japan has made it plain that she is 
ready at any time to meet with an accredited Chinese delegation to settle 
the customs issue which was interrupted in 1926. Along with this willing- 
ness she is insisting upon the cessation of all illegal tax levies, especially those 
which have been occuring under Chang Tso-lin’s jurisdiction in the North. 

A considerable section of the article is thenceforth devoted to a discus- 
sion of the South Manchuria Railway which the author feels to be a decisive 
factor in the whole situation. Japan considers the efficient operation of this 
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railway absolutely essential to the maintenance of her food supply and to 
her industrial existence. The author details the origin of the railway and 
the protocol of 1905 and asks the question: Is Japan’s right to veto parallel 
projects unreasonable? Certainly he answers, it was not unreasonable in 
1905. “Japan had fought China’s battle as well as her own. Had she not 
accepted Russia’s challenge, it was plain that the whole of Manchuria and 
even North China would have become Russian territory.” He adds that 
Japan followed the example of all world powers in the veto procedure of 
those days. But is it wise today? ‘The South Manchuria, he shows, is 
now firmly established. The increasing migration thither and the economic 
development of the area now make it possible for new railways to redound 
to the mutual benefit of the existing systems. He believes that Japan would 
not necessarily veto all such projects, but that she does desire consultation, 
instead of the complete disregard of her alleged veto right. 

Of the 2900 miles of railway in Manchuria, it is pointed out that the 
greater mileage is China-owned, but a large part is Japan-financed. Mr. Kawa- 
kami feels that past experience has rendered Japan skeptical as to the pos- 
sibility of the financial success of lines under Chinese control. “They may 
be a convenient means for transporting soldiers in continuous civil wars, 
but this operation merely swells the debit of the railways’”—now in virtual 
chaos. Japan is asking: Shall we permit Japan-financed China-owned roads 
to fall into the same state as those which are completely under Chinese 
control ? 

The second greatest interest of Japan in Manchuria after that of her 
railways, the leasing of agricultural lands to act as feeders to those rail- 
ways, is one which the country does not feel it can renounce, according to 
Mr. Kawakami. In pressing these lease claims, he feels it is wide of the 
mark to say that Japan is presenting the old Twenty-one Demands. In 
asking the right to lease agricultural lands to help feed her millions Japan 
feels she is only asking a privilege which is open to all other nationals. 
The author also uses the well-known argument that the entry of Japanese 
capital into Manchuria proves a benefit to Chinese labor and to the millions 
of new immigrants pouring into that country from tax-ridden Shantung. 


He remarks upon Tanaka’s new friendliness toward Soviet Russia and 
to the community of interest which exists between Russia and Japan in 
regard to Manchuria, so far as those interests are affected by the “com- 
mon menace” of Chang Tso-lin toward their railways and their nationals. 
A rivalry, however, exists, he shows, both within the field of economics and 
of strategy. Thus, it becomes increasingly important to Japan that she 
strengthen both her economic and strategic position vis-a-vis Russia’s posi- 
tion in Manchuria and Mongolia. 


Toward the end of his article Mr. Kawakamf again reverts to a dis- 
cussion of the “beneficial effects” of South Manchuria Railway manage- 
ment in Manchuria, and concludes: 


“Shall this condition of peace and prosperity be replaced by chaos and 
misery such as has made life unbearable in war-ridden China? It is incon- 
ceivable that Japan will permit the factional feuds of China to convert South 
Manchuria, especially the railway zone, into a harrowing scene of destruc- 
tion and pillage. This Japanese determination, quite apart from the right 
and wrong of it, is, in the present unhappy state of affairs in China, in- 
evitable.”—E. G. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


JAPANESE TRAiTS AND FOREIGN INFLUENCES 
By Inazo Nitobe, Ph. D. 
Kegan Paul, French Trubner @ Co., Ltd., London, 1927 


Dr. Inazo Nitobe, outstanding literateur of Japan and until recently one 
of the secretaries of the League of Nations, has written an absorbing book 
on certain fundamental Japanese traits and certain foreign influences which 
have had their share in shaping or modifying these traits. It is a book 
which no one who desires a more intimate appreciation of the Japanese 
spirit can afford not to read. 

The book is painted against a background chapter descriptive of “The 
Changing Orient”—his conception of change here being that philosophical 
idea on which, alike, the ancient Chinese “Canon of Permutation,” the 
Heraclitian theory of flow and the concepts of modern science are based. 
The West has believed that the East is essentially stationary and devoid of 
the impulse toward innovation. Dr. Nitobe believes that “this impression 
is created by the larger swing of the Oriental pendulum,” and that it has 
not been due to any lack of social upheavals in the past. He then proceeds to 
sketch for us rapidly a few of the changes which have been “more stu- 
pendous” than anything the West’s feverish history has known, drawing 
parallels with the epochs of Rome and later Europe. The parallelism in 
the successive events and main features of European and Chinese develop- 
ment, he says, “is so striking that one might hold it as evidence of his- 
torical determinism. ....... I would rather see in it indeterminism, the 
inconsistency of historical forces.” And further, in discussing the psycho- 
logical tempo in which anyone should undertake to study the movements 
of an alien people, he says, “Let us stick to the basic fact of the identity of 
the human race. Let us at the same time make ample allowance for dis- 
similarities in national temperament.” 

In tying up this chapter on change with the central purpose of his 
volume Dr. Nitobe draws attention to what he considers the most signifi- 
cant indication of current change, at least in Japan, and his succeeding 
chapters tend to construct for us the earlier psychological and spiritual 
background out of which this change is developing. The vital shift in 
temperament to which he refers is the discovery and growth of personality 

_throughout all the functions of Japanese life. 

“Thanks directly to the influence of Anglo-Saxon literature, and pri- 
marily to Christianity, the idea of personality—which is not to be confused 
with individualism—the idea that each individual of never so low an origin 
is none the less a free and independent being equal with the highest—this 
sense of Personality marks the highest crest of the waves that have been 
incessantly rolling over the Orient. Personality was sadly lacking in the 
scheme of Eastern thought........... ™ 

In a later chapter devoted to tracing “some traits of Oriental mentality,” 
Dr. Nitobe returns to this idea of Personality and states his conviction that 
“de-personalization” (self considered as nothing) has been disastrous to the 
well being of Oriental humanity, exercising an enfeebling effect upon will- 
power and individuality. He shows that the Orient’s undeniable rise to 
greatness has been accomplished through a collective impersonal entity, not 
through the lives of outstanding individuals. In the same chapter he 
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demonstrates that the philosophical dependence on “de-personalization” has 
led to an extraordinarily high development of perceptivity in the Japanese 
race. “Europe,” he says, “must understand, where Asia can feel.” 

The succeeding five chapters continue to paint outstanding features of 
Japanese mental and spiritual life. He discusses China’s cultural influence 
on Japan, exercised largely through the medium of language symbols and 
literature. He suggests that it is an universal historical experience to see 
“a young nation rising on wings borrowed from an older,” and that this is 
not always an unmixed blessing, but perhaps a fetter binding the young 
nation to the past. 

He devotes one chapter to The Moral Basis of Monarchy in Japan, 
explaining therein something of the essence of so-called ancestor worship 
and the tremendous part which that cult has played in strengthening and 
ennobling the imperial line. It has led, he believes, to a moral as opposed 
to a legal conception of monarchy—to the principle of “divine duty” rather 
than “divine right of kings”—to the inculcation of a genuine humility in the 
individual emperor, a humility engendered by his spiritual obeisance to the 
ancestral gods. “Ancestor worship,...... should not chain the living to 
the dead. Rather it bids us go forth with all the momentum of the past.” 

There are other chapters explaining the influence and meaning of what 
he calls “teaism,” of the “haiku” (epigrammatic verse), and some other 
artistic, philosophical and ethical ideas typical of Japan. The last two 
chapters deal with the author’s view of the universal race problem, in all 
its complexity of ignorance, prejudice and inhibitions, and with the final 
question, “Can the East and the West Ever Meet?” 

In this book Dr. Nitobe displays, as ever, a delightful style. The 
volume is, curiously enough, at the same time a scholarly and a popular 
one. It is scholarly in its treatment of philosophical subjects, yet popular 
in the sense of being exceedingly readable and containing material fresh 
and appealing to the average reader who is at all intellectually curious. 

G. 


THE COMPOSITION AND GROWTH OF RURAL POPULATION GROUPS IN 
CHINA 

By C. M. Chiao and J. Loosing Buck, University of Nanking 

Reprinted from the Chinese Economic Journal, March, 1928 


In the absence of detailed census information the estimates of population 
in China vary so widely as to preclude any practical use being made of them. 
Information concerning population trends derived from these estimates is 
therefore of little value. The study made of sample data collected by the 
Department of Agricultural Economics of the University of Nanking is the 
more welcome in consequence of the dearth of reliable information from other 
sources. 

This study has been made by collecting data covering “4216 representa- 
tive farm families chiefly of the patriarchal type in eleven regions of eight 
counties of four provinces. The total population of these families is 22,169 
persons and the average size of the family is 5.26 individuals. The number 
of married women between the ages of 15-44 was 3,287.” 

The investigators collected information concerning the births, deaths, mar- 
riages and number of members of each family in the normal year 1924-5. 
From this data they studied the composition of the family by relationship and 
so were able to build up age-groupings, birth, death, and marriage rates and 
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indices of population increase. The investigation is admittedly experimental 
and certain defects are known in the data such e.g. as the understatement of 
infantile mortality ; but the tentative conclusions drawn by the authors are of 
considerable interest and value. 


The study shows an average crude birth-rate which is extremely high, 
averaging 42.2 per 1000 of the population. This is a higher figure than that 
obtained in any other country for which statistics are available, except the 
U. S. S. R. (1923), where the rate was 42.5. 


The crude death-rate is also high (27.9 per 1000); but the difference 
still yields quite a high rate of natural increase (14.3 per 1000), which is 
equivalent to a doubling of the population every 70 years. The probable 
underestimate of the rate of infantile mortality exaggerates this rate of nat- 
ural increase; but the figures go far to prove the contention that China’s 
population is increasing rapidly and that “with the gradual development that 
has been taking place in China during the last half century, with the curtail- 
ment of the effects of crop failure by famine relief and with the stemming of 
plagues it appears that the positive checks have not been as effective as for- 
merly.” A long list of 15 observed phenomena such as more crowded hous- 
ing, etc., is given in support of this conclusion. 


Other rates arrived at are a marriage rate of 13.7 per 1000 of the popula- 
tion, as compared with 8.3 for Japan; and fecundity (births per 1000 mar- 
ried women between the ages of 15-44), which is given as 285, a rate higher 
than that of any other country. Another table gives vital indices 
births 


deaths 
reproduced below in abbreviated form, showing mainly the Pacific countries. 


X 100) for a great many countries, and is of sufficient interest to be 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

Crude Crude Vital Index 

Country Period Birth Death reine Col. 3 100 
Rate Rate Col. 3-Col. 4 Gol4 * 
New Zealand ............... 1919-24 23.0 9.1 13.9 253 
IR BERG SNe KGa edness 1919-24 24.6 10.4 14.2 237 
DINE bakes ka cic'c od esccccke 1919-24 26.6 11.4 15.2 233 
SE ae ebay ec cick vaebas 1920-24 25.3 10.9 14.4 232 
United States ............... 1919-23 23.8 12.7 11.1 180 
Philippines ................... 1921-23 32.8 19.0 13.8 173 
England and Wales.......... 1919-24 21.0 12.5 8.5 168 
SN os os cikd bod s.c'¥ees weave 1919-24 20.3 12.8 7.5 158 
ES Lia ic o's Wo Gia boa 0b 6 U0 oe 1924-25 42.2 27.9 14.3 151 
UN aU i ckat scarce sacsauee 1919-22 34.7 23.6 11.1 147 
WOME av cence cyeeteckeviees 1920-24 20.0 17.4 2.6 115 


In all of these figures regarding China the under-estimate of infantile 
mortality must be remembered. The figure of infantile mortality (deaths 
in first year of life as a proportion of births in that year) given in the study 
varies from 363.6 per 1000 births in one region to 60.6 in another, with a 
weighted average of 129.4. This is a high figure compared with New 
Zealand (40) and Australia (53) or even United States (72.1) and England 
and Wales (75); but is lower than the rate in Japan, which was 156 in 
1924. A further investigation on this point would be valuable. 


—J.B.C. 
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BUILDING INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL 


By Various Writers 
Published for the American Branch of the World Alliance for International Friend- 


ship through the Churches 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. $1.50. 

The Book Committee of this organization, which is responsible for the 
volume under discussion, is headed by Professor James T. Shotwell of 
Columbia University. Dr. Shotwell is also chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

In the preface written by Fred B. Smith, under the title “An explana- 
tion,” it is stated that “the book is a serious effort to assemble into one 
volume a resumé of the various constructive methods which are being brought 
forward in the interest of universal peace.” And “it represents an earnest 
attempt to put in concrete form the practical methods by which the peace of 
the United States may go forward to an ever enlarging and permanent place 
in cooperation for world peace and brotherhood.” 

The contents divide themselves into four parts. The first asks the ques- 
tion: What Concern Has America With World Peace? This question is 
answered in two chapters by Jane Addams and Emily Greene Balch and by 
J. Henry Scattergood. The second part deals with “The Menace of War,” 
discussed by W. Russell Bowie, D.D. 

Part Three is called “Building Bulwarks Against War” and contains 
eight chapters devoted each to a separate method of building such bulwarks. 
These possible agencies are: Arbitration, Disarmament, the League of 
Nations, the World Court, the Outlawry of War, World Unity Through 
Organized Service, World Unity Through Organized Education and World 
Unity Through Organized Religion. Each chapter is written by an authority 
upon that particular subject. 

Part Four deals with suggested mechanisms for “Stopping the Next War.” 
There are two chapters on “The Essential Religious Basis,” developed by 
Archbishop Keane and Rev. S. Parkes Cadman. There is a chapter on “The 
United States; Contributor or Impediment to World Peace,” by Professor 
James T. Shotwell; one on “The Great Adventure,” by M. Ashby Jones, 
D.D., and one on “What Has Been Accomplished,” by Frederick Lynch. In 
this latter Mr. Lynch sums up, as “A Message of Encouragement,” some of 
the outstanding accomplishments towards peace through The Hague confer- 
ences, the growth of various national and international organizations to pro- 
mote peace, the promulgation of recent treaties and the development and 
promise of the League of Nations. He believes that “the world is at last 
taking the peace movement seriously.” At the back of the volume there is an 
interesting list of international organizations, with some pertinent facts con- 
cerning each. —E. G. 
INTERNATIONAL RIVALRIES IN MANCHURIA—1689-1922 
By Paul Hibbert Clyde 
The Ohio State University Press, 1928. $3.00 

This is the second revised edition by an assistant professor of History at 
the Ohio State University and the first piece of research in the English lan- 
guage dealing with the history of Manchuria’s checkered political intrigues. 
The volume discusses the beginnings of foreign influence in Manchuria and 
the physical background of geography, climate, race, etc., upon which that 
influence worked. It gives the story of the Chino-Japanese war of the last 
century and of Russia’s gains which came as an outgrowth of the “triple in- 
tervention” of that period. The Manchurian factors in the Russo-Japanese 
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war, the subsequent treaties and their provisions, the enunciation of the open 
door policy for that territory and the railway politics and developments dur- 
ing the first decade of the twentieth century, form a good part of the dis- 
cussion. Subsequent Chino-Japanese relations leading to the intervention of 
the Powers through the instrument of the Washington Conference brings 
the volume down through the date 1920. A bibliography is appended. 
WHAT’S RIGHT WITH CHINA 

By O. D. Rasmussen 

The Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1927. Mex. $3.50 

Review reprinted from the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Winter 

Quarter 

Once upon a time there was a frog which tried to be as big as a bull; 
it puffed itself up so hard that it bursted. I forget what the real moral of 

this particular story is, but I think it has some bearing on this book by 
Mr. Rasmussen. 

There is a man by the name of Rodney Giibert, who wrote a book, 
called “What’s Wrong With China.” There will always be flies in this 
world, and flies always have the annoying habit of buzzing about one’s face. 
But sensible people just ignore them, or else, by a sweep of the hand, catch 
them and kill them, and think no more about them. If one were to upset 
oneself over every little fly that buzzes about one, why! one will soon end 
up in a lunatic asylum. Well! there will always be flies buzzing about the 
juicy piece of meat, called China. And the way to deal with these flies is 
just to ignore them, because they just don’t matter. At any rate, that’s how 
a Chinese will feel about the subject. But Mr. Rasmussen (being an Aus- 
tralian) allows himself to be annoyed, and works himself up to such a pitch 
ot righteous anger about nothing, that he writes a book about it, and sells 
his anger by driblets at the price of $3.50 per volume. A very practical and 
sensible thing to do; and I wish we Chinese could be as practical as Mr. 
Rasmussen, but I suppose it takes an Anglo-Saxon to coin money out of 
his anger. 

Generally, of course, when one is really angry, one is angry with one 
thing at a time. The feat of being angry with many things at the same 
time is only reserved for such paragons of journalistic virtue as Messrs. 
Rodney Gilbert and Rasmussen. Anyway, what is this pother of Mr. Ras- 
mussen all about? It all fines itself down to this: 

Mr. Rodney Gilbert says Chinese are dogs (What’s Wrong with China, 
p. 163). Mr. Rasmussen says they are not (What’s Right with China, 
p. 207 Mr. Rodney Gilbert says Chinese are wrong-headed (What’s 
Wrong with China, p. 171). Mr. Rasmussen says this is not so (Chap. I). 
Mr. Rodney Gilbert says the Chinese do not form a common ethnological 
type (p. 50). Mr. Rasmussen says they do (Chap. II). Mr. Rodney Gil- 
bert says Chinese have no public morality. Mr. Rasmussen answers, no 
more have the blonds or Anglo-Saxons (Chap. VI). Mr. Gilbert as good 
as says that Sun Yat-sen is a very dangerous victim of missionary chi- 
canery. Mr. Gilbert says “Boo,” Mr. Rasmussen answers “Bah.” Ding- 
dong, ding-dong....... And so on, ad infinitum et ad nauseam. 

The best part of Mr. Rasmussen’s book consists of scraps scattered up 
and down, but they are quotations from other people’s books. So let us 
conclude with Mr. Rasmussen’s quotation from Phillip Guedalla: “The 
people of China are Chinese, a singular fact which seems to have escaped 
the attention of European diplomats.” And I hasten to add: a fact which 
also escapes Mr. Rasmussen. —Yuan-Ning Wen. 
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Announcements 


GEOPOLITIK DES PAZIFISCHEN OZEANS 
By Karl Haushofer 
Kurt Vowinckel Press, Berlin, 1927 

A study of the connection between geography and history as applied to 
the Pacific Ocean area and exemplified in the past developments and present 
complications of that section of the world; by a professor in the University 
of Munich. Many illustrative maps and charts. Second printing. 
ORES AND INDUSTRY IN THE FAR EAST 


By Dr. H. Foster Bain 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York. $3.00 


The outcome of an investigation authorized by the Directors of the Council 
on Foreign Relations and carried on by a group of individuals expert in this 
field under the chairmanship of Dr. H. Foster Bain. Dr. Bain was formerly 
Chief of the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
and is at present Secretary of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgic Engineering and President of the Society of Economic Geologists. 
He has had extensive experience in geologic surveys in the Far East. Orders 
may be made direct to the Council on Foreign Relations, 25 West Forty- 
third Street, New York. 

FRENCH COLONIAL POLICIES 
By Stephen Roberts 

P. S. King & Company, London 
Forthcoming, summer 1928 

A two volume edition, now in the publisher’s hands, of a work which is 
finding its first treatment in the English language at the hands of a research 
economist of Australia. Of special interest to readers in the Pacific area 
should be his racial chapters, the treatment of Tahiti, and of French Indo- 
China and the Pacific. Mr. Roberts, who has his D. Sc. in Economics from 
London University, is now Research Fellow at the University of Melbourne. 
PROBLEMS OF PEACE—SECOND SERIES 
The Geneva Institute of International Relations 
Oxford University Press, 1928 

A compilation of the lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations in August, 1927, and the second in the series of the “Prob- 
lems of Peace.” ‘The first volume, printed last year, contained the proceed- 
ings of the 1926 Geneva Institute. Section one of the new volume deals with 
the evolution of the League of Nations and its adjuncts at Geneva. Section 
two portrays the League in action through its various conferences, the opera- 
tion of mandatories, the functions of its division of social problems, etc. 
Section three treats of current political developments such as Germany’s 
changed relationship to the League, America’s place in world politics, Soviet 
Russia’s foreign attitudes, growing nationalism in the Orient, etc. Section 
four is devoted to the general problem of nationalism and internationalism. 
An appendix contains some discussional material on various allied tepics. 


A POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD 
Malcolm W. Davis and Walter H. Mallory, Editors 
Harvard University Press and Yale University Press, 1928 


This is the first comprehensive survey of the world’s governments, polit- 
ical parties and press, published for the Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, of which John W. Davis is chairman and Elihu Root is honorary 
chairman. The data contained is as of the date January, 1928. It includes 
sixty nations alphabetically from Albania to Venezuela and in each case gives 
in convenient tabulated form such reference facts as the capital city, area 


por 
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and population of the country, and the outstanding political situation as evi- 
denced by the personnel of the government, nature of parliament (if any), 
description of the chief party programs and political affiliations of the leading 
newspapers. The publishers plan to revise and re-issue the handbook at 
regular intervals. This should make it a distinctly valuable publication for 
instant reference. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC 
say ag of the Second Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Hono- 

ulu, 
Edited by Dr. J. B. Condliffe 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. $3.00 

The Proceedings of the 1927 Conference of the Institute, off press in 
April of this year, are ready for distribution. The book is a 600-page volume 
in three parts, presenting the main national addresses of the Conference, the 
summaries of round table discussions and the chief documents and source 
material prepared for the Conference. An appendix completes the volume 
by listing the names of the 1927 conference members, outlining the confer- 
ence program and presenting the constitution of the Institute. Featured by 
nine maps, both geographical and statistical. “Problems of the Pacific” is 
the story of a democratic procedure applied to international relations. Order 
direct from the University of Chicago Press. 
JAHRESBERICHT FUR DAS JAHR, 1927 
Ostasiatischer Verein 
Hamburg-Bremen, published 1928 

A comprehensive survey in brief form of the outstanding events during 
1927 in China (including Mongolia, Manchuria, the Hongkong Crown 
colony), Japan, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, 
Siam, the Straits Settlements and Malay States. The introduction states 
that the purpose of the Verein is the understanding of current conditions in 
the Far East and the encouragement of German trade and industries in that 
section. : 
CHINA AND WORLD PEACE 
By Ming-chien J. Bau, Ph. D. 
The Fleming A. Revell Co., New York 
Forthcoming 1928 Publication 

A volume on China’s chief problems with relation to the peace of the 
world, prepared by Dr. Ming-chien Joshua Bau, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in the Peking National University. The material for this book was 
used in pamphlet form as part of the basis for the discussions on China which 
occurred during the 1927 Institute of Pacific Relations. “China and World 
Peace” is from the press which published Dr. Bau’s earlier book, “The For- 
eign Relations of China.” 
A SON OF MOTHER INDIA ANSWERS 
By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
Dutton, New York, 1928 

-This slender volume, by an Indian student and philosopher well known 
for his books and lectures in the United States, is especially notable for its 
calmness and restraint in discussing a provocative subject. Mr. Mukerji has 
no place in his volume for vilification or invective, but restrains himself to 
the much more difficult task of presenting calm facts and disproving un- 
founded generalities. A concise and useful rebuttal for one wishing to keep 
informed on the tempest which Miss Mayo’s book unloosed in India. 
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In the Magazines 


The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, April, a quarterly pub- 
lished in Shanghai, has an article by Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, M. A., 
LL. D., Ph. D., of the Alexander Hamilton Institute of New York City, on 
“Economic and Political Aspects of the European Situation as Affecting 

ina.” 

The same issue contains in its book review section a comprehensive re- 
view of San Min Chu I of Dr. Sun Yat-sen as translated by Frank W. 
Price, edited by L. T. Chen, and published by the China Committee of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations; Y. C. Chang, reviewer. 

Foreign Affairs, April, an American quarterly review published in New 
York, carries an article on “Agriculture and the Future of China,” by O. E. 
Baker of the State Department of Washington, D. C. 

This same issue contains a lengthy article on “Manchuria—Crux of 
Chino-Japanese Relations,” by K. K. Kawakami, reviewed in this number. 

The International Review of Missions, April, a monthly published in Lon- 
don, contains an article by Sir Frederick Whyte, who headed the British 
Group at the 1927 conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, entitled 
“Honolulu and Jerusalem; the Problem of Race Relations.” Sir Frederick 
says “from Honolulu to Jerusalem sounds like a Cook’s Tour or a Dollar 
Line Cruise. For our present purpose it is merely a convenient caption un- 
der which to discuss one aspect which is common to the work of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations and the International Missionary Council. . . . 
The common aspect of these two meetings is their international character 
and purpose.” 

The Peking Leader, March 25, an American owned daily published in 
Peking, reprints the whole of James T. Shotwell’s article on “The Strategy of 
Peace in the Pacific” from the Century Magazine. 

The Leader also announces the reprint in pamphlet form of a series of 
articles by Sir Frederick Whyte, entitled “Political China Today.” In its 
advertisement for the pamphlet the Leader characterizes this as “one of the 
sanest summaries of the situation in China, particularly as it affects for- 
eigners.” 

The North China Herald, April 7, a British owned weekly published in 
Shanghai, reprints an article by Sir Frederick Whyte on “The Foreign 
Tutelage of China,” from the London Times. 

The Ottawa Citizen, April 20, a Canadian daily edited by C. A. Bowman 
(a member of the 1927 Institute of Pacific Relations) inaugurates a series 
entitled “A Canadian View of Pacific Relations.” 

L’Europe Nouvelle, April 7, a Parisian weekly of world affairs, has an 
article by Count Sforza on “Les Repercussions Asiatiques de la Crise Chi- 
noise—L,inquietude en Indo-Chine.” Count Sforza has recently been travel- 
ing in the Far East. He says: “A whole constellation of peoples, large and 
small, in the environs of China, is profoundly affected by the crisis in which 
the ancient Middle Kingdom is laboring.” 

The Living Age, April 1 and 15, a semi-monthly magazine which reprints 
for the American public the most significant foreign articles of international 
import of the day, has in its first-of-the-month number a translation of an 
article on “Manchuria and Its Problems—the Newest Land of Promise,” 
by J. C. Balet, which originally appeared in L’Europe Nouvelle. The second 
April issue has an article on “Wide-Open Singapore,” by Wolfgang von 
Wiesl, translated from Vossische Zeitung, a liberal Berlin daily, issues of 
February 12-23. The opening paragraph describes Singapore as “the new 
immigration center of the Far East—the America of Today.” 


